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_ THE CHRONOLOGY OF JESUS’ LIFE 


By A. T. Otmsteap 
Oriental Institute, University of Chicago 


Recent discoveries permit a new approach to the key problem 
of New Testament chronology, the date of the crucifixion. Our 
sources are in disagreement as to the fundamental data. Three 
of the Lives, those assigned to Matthew, Mark, and Luke, identify 
the Last Supper with the Paschal Meal, according to the fourth, 
John, the Pascal Meal was yet to be celebrated. Mark adds yet 
one more difficulty when he dates by “the first day of the un- 
leavened loaves, when they sacrificed the Passover.” * According 
to the Babylonian calendar, which the Jews adopted after the 
Exile, the Passover, the Paschal Lamb, was sacrificed late on 
Nisan 14; soon after but already on Nisan 15, since the Jewish 
day began with sunset, the Pasehal Meal was eaten. Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke therefore definitely imply that Jesus was crucified 
on Nisan 15, John that the execution took place on Nisan 14. 
Yet, strangely enough, all four agree that the crucifixion was on 
Friday. This statement we must accept; our problem then is to 
determine whether Nisan 14 or Nisan 15 fits the day of the week. 
When this has been ascertained, it will be possible to discover 
the year of our era. 


1 Mt. 26:17; Mk. 14:12; Lk. 22:7; Jn. 13:1. 
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Since the date is set in terms of the Babylonian calendar system, 


we must first learn something of that system. From extremely 


early centuries, a scheme of intercalated months within an eight- 
year cycle to bring solar and lunar years into rough agreement had 
been in use. Thanks to this cycle, many early Babylonian dates 
can be calculated approximately to the month. In 747 B.C., in 
the reign of Nabu-nasir, the system was changed to a more ac- 
curate nineteen-year cycle, known to the Greeks through the so- 
called Canon of Nabonassar. Thereafter we can translate dates 
given in the Babylonian calendar into the dates of our own Julian 
calendar with the comfortable assurance that only now and then 
are we in error by one month.” This possible error of a month 
is due only to the fact that the Babylonian calendar makers had not 
yet decided in exactly what year of the nineteen-year cycle the 
intercalated month should be placed. Fortunately, for the greater 
part of the period after 747 B.C., we have dated administrative 
and business documents by the thousands and through the patient 
sifting of these, many as yet unpublished, by our staff, Dr. Richard 
A. Parker has been enabled to reconstruct each cycle in turn back 
to 625 B.C. 

In 367 B.C., the system was made absolutely uniform, probably 
by the great astronomer Kidinnu; henceforth the same month was 
always intercalated in the same year of the cycle. Numerous 
astronomical tablets of the period give constant check to the day; 
an even more exact check is possible through modern tables. For 
some eight years a manuscript table, prepared by Dr. Waldo H. 
Dubberstein and the writer, has been employed in the Oriental 
Institute. From it the writer has corrected and amplified the 
data for Hellenistic chronology hitherto found in cuneiform 
documents.* We now possess tables where from 588 B.C. to 
11 B.C. the first of each month was equated with the date in the 


2 Olmstead, “Babylonian Astronomy—Historical Sketch,” Amer. Jour. Semit. 
Lang., LV, 1938, 113 ff. 

* Olmstead, “Cuneiform Texts and Hellenistic Chronology,” Classical Philol- 
ogy, XXXII, 1937, 1 ff. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF JESUS’ LIFE 


ag Julian calendar, and we knew that each date was correct to the 


day! 

Since the Babylonian calendar was in wide use during the Neo- 
Babylonian, Achaemenid Persian, and Seleucid periods, and since 
it had been adopted by the Jews during the Exile, our next step 
was to determine the dates given in Ezra and Nehemiah, Haggai 
and Zechariah, in terms of our Julian era. Using certain pre- 
cautions and modifications, it was also possible to throw much 
new light on problems of the calendar presented by the Jewish 
non-canonical literature. 

It was inevitable that one day the question should arise: Can 
this new approach be utilized for the determination of New Testa- 
ment chronology? An affirmative answer demanded an affirma- 
tive answer to another question: Did the Babylonian nineteen-year 
cycle remain unchanged during the New Testament period? New 
discoveries permit this question to be answered and the answer is 
both Yes and No. 

Evidence from the excavation of Dura-Europus persuaded 
Jotham Johnson that some time between 229 B.C. and the time 
of Josephus, that is, after 70 A.D., a new system of intercalation 
introduced by one additional month had come into use.* Our 
own tables showed the older system yet in use in 11 B.C. Local 
coins unearthed at Seleucia on the Tigris by Robert McDowell 
continue the evidence for the older system of month order through 
16-17 A.D.° A recently published Palmyrene-Greek inscription 
from Dura-Europus proves that the old system was still employed 
in 31 A.D.° This fact by itself is quite enough to justify the 
use of the Babylonian nineteen-year cycle in its older form for 
determining the date of the crucifixion. Fortunately, however, 
we can go beyond this date. Among the huge number of coins 
recovered from Seleucia, one and only one issue of royal bronze 
shows the month symbols and they are arranged according to the 


* Jotham Johnson, Dura Studies, I, 1931, 1 ff. 


5 R. H. McDowell, Coins from Seleucia on the Tigris, 1935, 149 ff. : - 
* M. I. Rostovtzeff, F. E. Brown, and C. B. Wells, The Excavations at Dura- 


Europus, Seventh and Eighth Seasons, 1939, 309, n. 3. 
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new month order. The coins are dated to 46-47 A.D. and an- 
nounce the new system. The old system therefore came to an end 
with New Year’s Day, 46 A.D. Our tables will accordingly 
extend from 625 B.C. to 46 A.D." 

We are now ready to test the accuracy of the two conflicting 
dates for the crucifixion. To do so, we construct a new table. 
For each of the possible years A.D., we give the year of the 
nineteen cycle, the intercalated month if any, the Julian date of 
Nisan 14 taken from our Babylonian table. To this we add the 
Dominical Letter or Letters for each year, by which, from the 
perpetual calendar,* we secure our last datum, the day of the 
week. If Matthew, Mark, and Luke are correct in identifying 
the Last Supper with the Paschal Meal, then Nisan 14 in the 
year of the crucifixion must come on Thursday, if John is right, 
on Friday. 


A.D. Cycle Month Nisan 14 Letter Day of Week 
29 16 April 18 B Monday - 


30 17 Elul April 7 A Friday 

31 18 April 25 G Wednesday os 
32 19 Adar April 14 FE Monday : 
33 1 May 2 D Saturday 

34 2 April 22 Thursday 

35 3 Adar April 12 B Tuesday 

36 + April 30 AG Monday 


At the first glance, we discover that there is no Thursday until 
34 A. D.; our table gives no support to Matthew, Mark, and Luke 
unless on quite other grounds we date the crucifixion thus late. 
The years 29, 31, 32, 33 A.D. are out of the question; Passover 
of the year in which Jesus was crucified could. not possibly have 
come as early in the week as Wednesday, Monday, Sunday, or 
Saturday. To agree with John, however, there is available one 
Friday, that of 30 A.D. Since no one would argue for a five- 
year ministry, by elimination the year of the crucifixion can be 
only 30 A.D., when Passover fell on Friday, April 7. 

7R. A. Parker and W. H. Dubberstein, Babylonian ‘Chronology (625 B.C.— 
L’Art de vérifier les Dates, 2 ed., 1770, 1, 
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CHRONOLOGY OF JESUS’ LIFE 


This date has been secured by simple calendar reckoning based 
on the assemblage of widely scattered data. The investigation 
was complete and the results announced at a meeting of the Mid 
West Section of the Society of Biblical Literature long before the 
writer had the faintest suspicion of the direction his study of the 
Lives would take. That so complicated and so roundabout a 
method should result in the confirmation of the date given by the 
Evangelist who, despite his generally bad reputation, is on this 
one point so often accepted by scholars, can be no accident. 

But we have not yet cited all the evidence. Every student of 
church history knows of the Quartodeciman dispute, how the 
“orthodox” Gentile church refused to follow Jewish practice in 
relating the resurrection to the date of Passover but insisted on 
celebrating it always on the “Lord’s Day,” the day of the week 
to which all our Lives assign it. At an early date, how early we 
are beginning to suspect, an “Easter Canon” was drawn up to 
regulate its observance. Some two centuries or more ago, chro- 
nologers calculated this “Easter Canon” back to the year 1 A.D.; 
when we look up their tables, to our utter amazement we dis- 
cover that under the year 30 A.D. they have given the date of 
Easter as April 9!° We need no more evidence that the “Easter 
Canon” is correct. As if this were not enough, we turn to the 
Jewish Talmud; there, in a passage excised from the earlier print- 
ings by the Christian censor but restored to the critical editions, 
we read that Jesus was hanged on the eve of Passover."° The 
Jewish Father confirms the Christian Disciple. 

We now understand why Mark and Luke, although identify- 
ing the Last Supper with the Paschal Meal, still retain the memory 
of a connection with the sacrifice of the Passover." When Paul 
wrote his first extant letter to the church at Corinth, near the be- 
ginning of 57 A.D., he could recall what he had “received from 
the Lord” about the “Lord’s Supper”; it is the full ritualistic 
Eucharist with broken bread, cup, and words of institution, a 
9 L’Art de vérifier les Dates, 1. 


10 Sanhedrin 43a; “eve” of course here means “day before.” 
11 Mk. 14:12; Lk. 22:7. 
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close parallel to what we read in Matthew, Mark, and Luke.” 
No doubt he found the account in a common source of these three 
Lives. All the more significant is the appearance earlier in the 
same létter of a passage which gives quite a different view : “Purge 
out the old leaven that you may be a new lump, even as you are 
unleavened. For our Passover has also been sacrificed, Christ; 
therefore let us keep feast, not with old leaven, neither with the 
leaven of malice and wickedness, but with the unleavened bread of 
sincerity and truth.” ** Jesus is here identified with the Passover 
victim; Paul has in mind the report witnessed by John that the 
Master was actually crucified at the time of the Passover sacri- 
fice.** Even more explicit is the author of the letter to the He- 
brews, writing between 66 and 70 A.D.: “By faith he made the 
Passover and the sprinkling of the blood.” ** 

No longer is doubt permissible as to the date of the crucifixion. 
Friday, April 7, 30 A.D. is established as firmly as is any date in 
ancient history; in fact, few dates in Greek and Roman history 
before the adoption of the Julian calendar are as sure. 


This is not the place to discuss fully the significance of our dis- 
covery for the source investigation of the four Lives. It will be 
enough to point out that John is fully justified in his picture of the 
Last Supper, that the disciples did think that Judas left to procure 
food for the approaching Paschal Meal, that the high priests 
Annas and Caiaphas would refuse to enter the Praetorium lest 
they be defiled and thus unable to eat the sacred repast. When 
John speaks of Friday as the “Preparation of the Passover” in- 
stead of the expected “Preparation of the Sabbath,” he implies 
what he later makes perfectly clear, “great was the’day of that 
Sabbath,” for the great day of the feast, Nisan 15, did in the year 


_ 30 A.D. coincide with the sabbath. But if John was correct in 


127 Cor. 11: 17-34; Mk. 14: 22-25; Mt. 26: 26-29; Lk. 22: 14-18; the parallel 


Lk. 22:19. is missing in numerous manuscripts and no doubt has been filled 


out from Paul. 
Cor. 5:7 f. 
14So F. H. Holland, Fourth Gospel, 154. 
15 Hebr. 11: 7m. Moses as prototype of the Christ. 
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regard to these details, why should he not be correct in others? 
If Matthew, Mark, and Luke have blundered so greatly as to de- 
scribe the Last Supper in terms of a not yet approached Paschal 
Meal, does not this bring into doubt their whole account of Jesus’ 
last days? 

However that may be, the accuracy of John’s date of the cruci- 
fixion awakens renewed confidence in his other chronological data. 
From the list, we must exclude the reference to the Passover of 
John 6:4; it is the crassest of interpolations, breaking the con- 
text without excuse.** With this interpolation out of the way, 
John presents the same ministry of approximately one year as do 
the other authors of the Lives, and we are prepared to accept an 
important chronological statement of Luke. 

Luke’s great master Thucydides ** had introduced his account 
of the Peloponnesian Wars by a sextuple dating.** A similar 
sextuple dating was employed by the church historian to fix the 
beginning of the Baptist’s ministry and thus the ministry of his 
own Master. He starts, of course, with the fifteenth year of 
the imperium of Tiberius, August 19, 28-August 18, 29 A.D. 
Next comes Pontius Pilate as procurator of Judaea, then Herod 
(Antipas) as tetrarch of Galilee and his brother Philip as tetrarch 
of Ituraea and the land of Trachonitis, Lysanias as tetrarch of 
Abilene, and Annas and Caiaphas as high priests." How does 
this agree with our other source, Josephus ? 

As regards chronology, Josephus is a trap for the unwary. 
When he does condescend to present exact dates or exact rela- 
tionships, Josephus is always right. Dr. Debevoise has recently 
shown us in detail how for the history of the contemporary Near 
East, Josephus must be regularly preferred to Tacitus, who is 

16 Cf. J. Wellhausen, Das Evangelium Johannis, 1908, 28: “Steht die Angabe 
uber das Fest ganz verloren, sie hat fiir die Erzahlung nicht die geringste 


Bedeutung.” 

17In all ancient literature, the closest parallel to Thucydides’ profession of 
historical faith, i, 22, 2 ff., is to be found in Luke’s Preface, 1: 1-4. 

18 Thuc. ii, 2, 1. =f 

19 Lk. 3:1. 
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here as confused as he is exact for the happenings at Rome.*° But 
sad to relate, Josephus has a chronic tendency to follow out one 
thread of his narrative to the very end, then go back and pick up 
another ; unless we make constant allowance for this tendency, we 
shall fall into serious error. 

Pilate, he tells us, held office ten years. On his deposition, 
Pilate hurried back to Rome which he reached after the death of 
Tiberius,” and this, we know, took place on March 16, 37 A.D. 
Pilate’s rule therefore ended early in 37 A.D. or just possibly 
very late in 36 A.D. He arrived in Palestine before the winter 
which he planned to spend in Jerusalem; * ten years back brings 
his arrival to the autumn of 26 A.D. Joseph Caiaphas was ap- 
pointed high priest as one of the latest acts of Pilate’s predecessor, 
Gratus, presumably at the Passover of 26 A.D.; he was deposed by 
Valerius, governor of Syria, on his Passover visit of 37 A.D.* 
Herod Antipas was tetrarch from 4 B.C. to 39 A.D., Philip from 
the same date to 35-36 A.D.** 

All this agrees with Luke, but two objections have been raised. 
One is not serious, the dating by the high priesthood of Annas 
and Caiaphas. We know much about the upstart high priest 
Annas or Ananus, how five of his sons followed him in his exalted 
office, while John * adds the further information that Caiaphas 
was his son-in-law. Through sons and son-in-law, he reinained 
the power behind the throne long after his title of high priest had 
become merely honorary. Josephus gives us examples of ex-high 
priests who continued to be called by that title, but in none was 
it so appropriate as with Annas. This is the reason why Annas 
is bracketed with Caiaphas in the present instance, why John 
recognizes him as the actual assassin of Jesus, why later Luke 


again makes him the leader of the Jewish people in the opposition 


21 Joseph. Ant. xviii, 89. Pay 
22 Joseph. Bell. ii, 169; Ant. xviii, 35,55. 


24 Joseph. Bell. ii, 181 ff.; Ant. xviii, 237, 240 ff. 
25 Jn. 18: 13. 


20N. C. Debevoise, Political History of Parthia, 1938, xxix. -: 


28 Joseph. Ant. xviii, 35, 95. os . 
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to the early church.” As to the inclusion of the tetrarch Lysanias 
of Abilene, this is not “a gross chronological error” ;*’ it is the 
modern critic who has confused the Lysanias who lived in the 
days of Augustus with the successor whose tetrarchy was added 
to that of Philip to form a kingdom for Agrippa and whose in- 
scription at Abila, modern Suq Wadi Barada, I “squeezed” in 
situ in 1904.** 

John’s first chronological datum is a reference to a Passover. 
By the elimination of the interpolated Passover in 6:4, John has 
been brought into agreement with the other Lives who all have 
a one year ministry. The Passover is therefore the feast of 
29 A.D., which our Babylonian table shows began on April 18. 
Before this, John places the baptism of Jesus, the return to Galilee, 
the visits to Cana and Capernaum, and the journey to Jerusalem. 
The baptism of Jesus cannot have taken place later than the turn 
of the year 28-29 A.D. Not only does John confirm Luke’s date 
for the Baptist’s preaching, the fifteenth year of Tiberius, he 
makes it more precise by confining it to the first half, in our 
calendar the last half of 28 A.D. 

Josephus gives the reason for the crowds which listened to 
John’s preaching. After the suppression of the revolt which 
greeted the imposition of. the census in 6 A.D., Judaea had peace 
for twenty years. This peace was deliberately broken by Pilate 
in November of 26 A.D. when he ordered the Caesarea garrison, 
transferred to winter quarters in Jerusalem, to bring with them 
their idolatrous standards. So great was the resentment caused 
by this violation of the Holy City that Pilate must on December 
second withdraw the standards with consequent loss of face.” 
But the effect remained and must have played a large part in call- 
ing the Baptist from his desert retirement and in bringing the 
crowds to listen eagerly to his proclamation of a Coming One. 


26 Jn. 18: 13, 19 ff.; Acts 4: 6. 4 
27 F. C. Burkitt, Gospel History, 110. 

28 Joseph. Bell. ii, 181, 215; Ant. xviii, 237; xix, 275; cf. E. Meyer, Uraprene, 

29 Joseph. Bell. ii, 169 ff.; Ant. xviii, 55 ff.; Megillat Taanit, Kislev 3. 
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After his baptism by John,*° Jesus returned to Galilee.** We 
should expect that Jesus, through his baptism conscious of his 
own mission, would begin at once preaching in his own town. If 
such an account was once given by John, it has been eliminated by 
his editor whose point of view was so different, but it is given by 
Luke at this point from his own main source.** Mark and 
Matthew, however, postpone the rejection to late in the ministry ; * 
the reason for this most improbable order is difficult even to con- 
jecture. At least one trace of the original order remains in 
Matthew, for after the withdrawal into Galilee, we hear that 
Jesus, “leaving Nazareth, coming, lived in Capernaum.”** Fur- 
thermore, Mark and Matthew quote the undoubtedly authentic 
saying about the prophet without honor ; the saying is interpolated 
by the editor of the Fourth Gospel a little later; *° did he derive 
it from an otherwise deleted account of the Nazareth rejection? 

According to Luke, the inhabitants of Nazareth attempted to 
kill Jesus, but he escaped.** Says Matthew, “leaving Nazareth, 
coming, he lived in Capernaum.” ** On the road was Cana, where 
John places the miracle of the wine.** As it stands, the story is 
a unit without introduction; “on the third day was a marriage in 
Cana of Galilee” refers back to nothing in our present text, full 
proof that the editor has excised something. Was the original 
reference to the rejection? Mother and disciples are with Jesus 
at Cana; John goes on to say that “after this he went down to 
Capernaum, he and his mother and brothers and disciples, and 
there they abode not many days.” * 

80 Jn. 1:6, 19-23, 25-28; Mk. 1:9; Mt. 3:13; Lk. 3:21. 

31 Jn. 1:43; Lk. 4: 14, where the return is placed immediately after the temp- 
tation which follows at once the baptism. Mk. 1:14 and Mt. 4:12 have also 
the same order but have wrecked the chronology by inserting a phrase to the 
effect that this took place “after John was imprisoned.” 

82 Lk. 4: 16-30. 

33 Mk. 6: 1-6a; Mt. 13: 54-58. 

34 Mt. 4: 13. 

85 Mk. 6:4; Mt. 13:57b; (Jn. 4: 44). 

36 Lk. 4:29 f. 


87 Mt. 4: 13. 
88 Jn. 2: 1-11. 
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These “not many days” are reported also by the other Lives. 
Mark places the call of Simon Peter, Andrew, James and John 
before the entrance into Capernaum, Matthew after; Luke, from 
his main source has inserted it quite out of place, at the end 
of the Capernaum ministry, though Simon’s wife’s mother has 
already, from the common source, been healed in Simon’s house.*° 
John, however, gives their conversion immediately after the bap- 
tism.*t We may accept the visit with Peter and Andrew, the 
synagogue sermon, the healing of the man with the unclean spirit 
and of Peter’s mother-in-law, the further cures at sunset, all of 
which would agree sufficiently well with John’s “not many days” 
in Capernaum. Jesus then slipped out at dawn and announced 
that he must preach in other cities.‘ This preaching tour brought 
Jesus to the cities of Judaea, for here the best manuscripts of Luke 
have the correct reading, while Mark and Matthew have Galilee.** 
This agrees with John’s statement that as the Passover was 
nearing Jesus went up to Jerusalem.** Passover began April 18, 
29 A.D., the “not many days” in Capernaum would then be in 
March. 

Now that we have learned how correct is John’s chronology 
for the last days of Jesus’ life, we are prepared to accept his date 
for the cleansing of the temple.** It would be the first visit since 
consciousness of his mission came upon him, he would see the 
temple with new eyes and be shocked by the profanation. Un- 
fortunately the pilgrim crowds, many from his own Galilee,“ 
already irritated beyond endurance by Pilate’s deliberate provoca- 
tion and raised to fresh enthusiasm by John’s proclamation of 
the Coming One, naturally saw in the overthrow of the bankers’ 
tables the announcement of the revolution, nationalistic, social, 
and economic, which should precede the advent of the Messiah. 


40 Mk. 1: 16-20; Mt. 4: 18-22; Lk. 5: 1-11 but cf. 4: 38. 
41 Jn. 1: 35-42. 

42 Mk. 1: 21-38; Lk. 4: 31-43; Mt. 8: 14-17. 

48 Lk. 4:44; Mk. 1:39; Mt. 4:23. 

44 Jn. 2: 13. 

45 Jn. 2: 13-16. 

46 Jn. 4: 45. 
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not trust himself to them.” ** His purpose was merely that of 

reform: “Do not make my Father’s house a trading post.” 

The other Lives place the cleansing in the last days of Jesus’ 
career, not, as we might expect, the climax of the “Triumphal 
Entry”—it is postponed to the next day. All memory of na- 
tionalistic hopes which distorted the significance has been for- 
gotten; the saying is now: “My house shall be called a house of 
prayer for all the Gentiles” since the Gentile church is now fore- 
most in the minds of the writers.** Worst condemnation of all, 
the account is completely out of agreement with the picture they 
themselves give of these last days of Jesus’ career, when he was 
careful to avoid any occasion of offense which might hasten his 

fate. 

Following his usual custom, Pilate must have attended the Pass- 
over with his legionary cohort. Enraged by Jesus’ attack on 
priestly perquisites, the income from the daily sacrifices which 
is so regularly bought and sold through Babylonian and Egyptian 
documents of the Hellenistic period,“ Annas and Caiaphas would 
have appealed to the procurator’s innate fear of revolution. Jesus 
must accordingly retire to the Judaean countryside where he bap- 
tized; such is the testimony of John,” the only available evidence 
to explain why the most primitive church employed baptism in 
their simple ritual.°’ This did not agree with the editor’s con- 
ception of the divine majesty, so he later corrected the statement : 
“although Jesus himself did not baptize but his disciples.” °° 
_ - John the Baptist was now preaching at Aenon near Salim; 
the site is west of the Jordan, he was therefore ‘in flight before 
Herod Antipas. At the end of April or the beginning of May, 

47 Jn. 2: 23-24a. 
48 Mk. 11: 15-17; Mt. 21:12f.; Lk. 21: 45f. 


49 Such a document, a tablet dated to the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, 175 
_ B.C., may be seen in the galleries of the Oriental Institute. i 


50 Jn. 3: 22. 


| ; Many were quite ready to become his followers, but “Jesus did 


53 


51 Acts 2: 38. 
52 (Jn.) 4:2. 
53 Jn. 3: 23. 
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“the fields were already white to harvest,” Jesus left Judaea, passed 
through Samaria, talked with the woman at Jacob’s Well, and 
remained two days at Sychar ;™ this precise datum makes us real- 
ize how much of chronology was lost forever when the Evangelist 
abbreviated John’s narrative. Jesus then entered Galilee, where 
he was hospitably received because the Galilaeans had seen the 
signs done at the feast;°* unfortunately, these signs are now 
missing. 

Again we find Jesus in Cana, on the way to Capernaum, from 
which comes the “royal official’ whose son he cures. The term 
is perfectly appropriate for an official of a native tetrach; Luke 
and Matthew, writing when all Palestine was under a Roman 
procurator, naturally but wrongly call him a centurion, not realiz- 
ing that a regular army officer would be out of place in a tet- 
rarchy.” 

In Capernaum, Jesus was in the house, again that of Peter, and 
healed the paralytic. At the custom house on the beach, where 
Antipas collected tolls from boats crossing the lake from his 
brother’s tetrarchy or from the Decapolis or imposts from the 
fish caught in its waters, Jesus converted the tax collector Levi- 
Matthew and dined at his house with tax collectors and sinners. 
The parables of the lost sheep, the lost coin, the prodigal son 
answer the objections then raised.” Another dinner with a 
Pharisee, Simon, during which Jesus was anointed by a prostitute, 
led to the parable of the two debtors," Questions of the Bap- 
tist’s disciples about fasting, implying that John was still a free 
agent, were answered by the comparison with the patch of un- 
shrunk rag on the old cloak. A story of disciples plucking ripe 
grain affords another chronological datum,” this must be about 
the end of May. Challenge to the current sabbath practice was 


54 Jn. 4, much overworked by the editor. - 

55 Jn. 4: 43, 45; cf. 2:23. - 

56 Jn. 4: 46-54; Mt. 8: 5-10, 13; Lk. 7: 1-10. ; 
57 Mk. 2: 1-17; Mt. 9: 1-13; Lk. 5: 17-31; Mt. 18:12 f.; Lk. 15: 4-32. 
58 Lk. 7: 36-47; other meals with Pharisees, 11:37; 14: 1. <a 

39 Mk. 2: 18, 21 f.; Mt. 9:14, 16 f.; Lk. 5: 33, 36f. 
60 Mk. 2: 23-28; Lk. 6: 1-5; Mt. 12:12: 1-4, 8. - 
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the healing of the man with a withered hand,” the curing of the 
man with dropsy,” and of the woman with the spirit of weak- 
ness.** 

At this point, Luke gives from the common source the choosing 
of the Twelve, but later he quotes from his main source the 
sending out of the Seventy-two.” The instructions given these 
evangelists sound authentic; the account of the sending forth of 
the Twelve as presented by the common source clearly is based 
onit. Naturally we should expect the sending out of the Seventy- 
two to precede shortly the choosing of the more limited number, 
the Twelve. 

Luke places next his Sermon on the Plain, a summary of the 
more formal teaching of Jesus. This would in fact be the 
appropriate time to set the Beatitudes,” the Lord’s Prayer, the 
story of whose introduction implies that John was not yet in 
prison,” the briefer poetical sayings, the simpler parables ex- 
plaining to disciples already familiar with the general concept the 
true character of the Kingdom which Jesus preached. 

Not long after, John must have returned east of the Jordan 
and have been imprisoned at Machaerus beyond the Dead Sea,” 
for as a prisoner we now find him sending his disciples to inquire 
of Jesus whether he is the Coming One.” We may accordingly 
date the imprisonment to early summer. For the present, Antipas 
did not dare put him to death, since the people generally considered 
him a prophet... Presumably the excitement caused by the Bap- 
tist’s preaching had died down after the arrest, in part it was 
being transferred to Jesus. Antipas evidently thought that execu- 
61 Mk. 3: 1-6; Mt. 12: 9-14; Lk. 6: 6-11. 

62 Lk. 14: 1-6; insertion in previous story, Mt. 12: 11 f. 

63 Lk. 13: 10-17. 

64 Lk. 6: 12-16; Mk. 3: 13-19; Mt. 10: 2-4. - 
65 Lk. 10: 1-12, 17-20. ~ 
66 Lk. 6: 20-49. 

67 Lk. 6:20f., 24f.; Mt. 5: 3-9. 

68 Lk, 11: 1-4; Mt. 6: 9b—13. 

69 Joseph. Ant. xviii, 119. — 


70 Lk. 7: 18-35; Mt. 11: 2-19. 
71 Mk. 6:17 f.; Mt. 14:4f.; Lk. 3:19f.; cf. Mk. 1:14; Mt. 4: 12. 
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7 tion would be no longer dangerous, and soon after John was 


beheaded.” 

After the introduction of the standards into the Holy City, 
Josephus continues the formal chapter devoted to Pilate with the 
Aqueduct Massacre and the brief reference to Jesus; “and about 
the same time,” Josephus goes on, the Jews were expelled from 
Rome.”* How little we can depend on Josephus’ relative order 
is shown by Tacitus, whose chronology is always exact when he 
deals with Rome, for he dates the expulsion to 19 A.D.,"* seven 
years before Pilate reached his province! The formal chapter 
ends with Pilate’s attack on the Samaritans and his recall.” 

That Josephus’ order was never intended to be chronological 
is further proved by the narration of other events of Pilate’s 
reign in later chapters. Only then does he recall that Philip, 
Antipas’ brother, had died in the twentieth year of Tiberius, 
34-35 A.D., that Antipas had been at war with Nabataean Aretas, 
that the quarrel was due to Antipas’ divorce of Aretas’ daughter, 
that the tetrarch divorced her to marry Herodias, that the people 
blamed Antipas’ defeat on his murder of the Baptist, whose career 
is only now told, that Agrippa went to Rome to accuse Antipas a 
year before Tiberius’ death, that is, in 36 A.D."° When Luke 
informs us that the Baptist began to preach in the fifteenth year 
of Tiberius, 28 A.D., when Mark and Matthew prove that Antipas 
had already visited Rome and had married Herodias before that 
year,’ they give us our only trustworthy evidence to straighten 
out the confused and misleading though not incorrect account of 
these events presented by Josephus; without their aid we should 

72 Lk. 9: 9 casually mentions the beheading, no reference is now found in John. 
In Mt. 14: 6-12 we already find the developed folk tale, including the dance 
of Herodias’ daughter, though Herod is still in the same building as the prison. 
Mk. 6: 21-29 has turned Herod into a king, the scene has been transferred to 
Galilee, the tale has the atmosphere of the Arabian Nights. 

78 Joseph. Ant. xviii, 67 ff. 

74 Tac. Ann. ii, 85. 

75 Joseph. Ant., xviii, 85 ff. 


76 Joseph. Ant. xviii, 106, 109 ff., 126; cf. Bell. ii, 178. 
77 Lk. 3:1; Mk. 6:17 f.; Mt. 14:3f. 
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have inferred, as have not a few modern scholars, that the whole 
section was to be dated not much earlier than 37 A.D. 

Many now believed that Jesus was John risen from the dead.” 
Jesus was at the height of his popularity, but it was a dangerous 
popularity, and his relatives attempted to seize him as insane. No 
wonder he refused to meet them.” Antipas “sought to see Jesus” 
with no kindly purpose, but he was warned by friendly Pharisees 
and escaped.*° 

The most difficult portion of Jesus’ ministry to determine is 
this period of flight. For the most part, we are dependent on 
Mark and Matthew, somewhat aided by Luke. The stories are 
regularly of triumphant healing miracles but the constant motif, 
Jesus did not wish himself to be known, shows plainly enough 
the harried, fleeing prophet. 

Perhaps the earliest flight was to Gadara, for in the boat on 
the journey across Jesus warned: “Beware of the leaven of 
Herod.” ** The lone miracle compelled Jesus to return to the 
western shore,” where again he would be in danger. Despite the 
healing of the woman with the bloody issue * and the raising from 
the dead of the synagogue chief’s daughter,* “he strongly urged 
them that no one should know this.” * “After these things” is 
all that is preserved in John.** 

Antipas was pressing his quest of Jesus,*’ who again crossed 
the lake, this time to the northeast corner a little beyond Julias- 
Beth Saida and the exit of the Jordan into the lake. Luke brings 
him first to Beth Saida itself; that he was near that city is implied 
by John when he tells how Jesus invoked the local knowledge of 
two disciples who once lived there, Mark however makes Jesus 

78 Mk. 6:14; Mt. 14:2; Lk. 9:7; Mk. 8:28; Mt. 16:14; Lk. 9: 19. 
79 Mk. 3:20 f., 31-35; Mt. 12: 46, 48-50; Lk. 8: 19-21. 

80 Lk. 13: 31-34; cf. Mt. 23: 37. 

81 Mk. 18: 15; cf. Lk. 12:1. 

82 Mk. 5: 1-20; Mt. 8: 28-34; Lk. 8: 26-39. : : 
83 Mk. 5: 25-34; Mt. 9: 20-22; Lk. 8: 43-48. 

84 Mk. 5: 21-24, 35-43; Mt. 9: 18f., 23-25; Lk. 8: 40-42, 49-56. 


85 Mk. 5: 43a; Lk. 8: 56b; misunderstood Mt. 9: 26. 
86 Jn. 6:1. 
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cross the lake to Beth Saida after the feeding of the multitude.** 
Later, in one of the few passages not directly paralleled by 
Matthew and Luke, Mark places the healing of a blind man in 
Beth Saida itself, though to effect the cure Jesus took him out- 
side the “village,” and afterward forbade him to enter the “vil- 
lage.” How the proud citizens of Julias, now a “Greek” city 
for a full generation, would have raved at the insulting term! 
John calls Beth Saida properly a city. 

Crowds followed and Jesus fed the multitude. The time must 
have been well into summer, for there is a certain element of 
surprise in John’s remark, echoed by Mark and Matthew, “but 
there was much grass in the place.” °° Grass in summer might 
also be surprising to us, but Jesus was near the marshy north 
shore of the lake, not far from the Huleh depression, and here 
if anywhere we might expect those bits of sward about spring 
or swamp which the traveller in out of the way places chances 
upon well toward autumn. At least, we have the approximate 
date for the one block of John’s narrative which is not connected 
to a feast. 

The crowds were ready to make the great prophet king by 
force and Jesus withdrew alone to the mountain, sending away 
the disciples by sea, but the intention must have been known and 
Jesus was now in as great danger from Philip as from Antipas. 
He therefore returned to Capernaum.” In the synagogue he 
delivered a sermon, apparently prophesying his fate; many of 
his followers left him, even the disciples were in doubt.” 

Mark and Matthew give a further flight across the Tyrian 
border.** Several episodes are connected with Caesarea Philippi, 
but source investigation is demanded before we may even con- 
jecture chronology. One new bit of genuine history is found in 

88 Lk. 9:10; Jn. 6:5, 8; Mk. 6: 45. 

89 Mk. 8: 22-26; Jn. 1:44; Joseph. Ant. xviii, 28; Bell. ii, 168; Mt. 9: 27-31 
doubles the blind man, but adds the order: “See that no one knows about it!” 
90 Jn. 6:10; Mk. 6:39; Mt. 14:19. 

91 Jn. 6: 14-25; Mk. 6: 45-56; Mt. 14: 22-36. 


82 Jn. 6: 4la, 42a, 60 f., 64a, 66-71. 
98 Mk. 7: 24-30; Mt. 15: 21-28. 
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Mark; Jesus passed through Galilee, but secretly, he did not wish 
any one to know it.** 

“After these things,” another section of John has been lost; 
“Jesus travelled about in Galilee, for he would not travel about 
in Judaea, because the Judaeans sought to kill him.” With the 
feast of Tabernacles, this year beginning October 13, we are on 
solid chronological ground once more. Jesus did not go up with 
his sneering brothers; later he did go secretly and arrived by 
the middle of the eight day feast, say October 17. 

Much later, in the great block out of chronological order which 
Luke has quoted in extenso from his main source, we read: 
“There were certain present at that very season who told him 
about the Galilaeans whose blood Pilate mingled with their sacri- 
fices.” °° Pilate, according to Josephus, massacred the demon- 
strators against the use of the Korban, the “dedicated” temple 
treasure, for building the aqueduct.’ Josephus’ order implies, 
for what that is worth, that the massacres took place before the 
crucifixion. In his Antiquities, as a Roman propagandist, Jo- 
sephus is consciously vague as to time, location, and “myriads” 
‘ slain, though in his earlier Wars he does admit the presence of 
regular soldiers, which should indicate a feast; it is Luke who 
tells of the “Galilaeans whose blood Pilate mingled with their 
sacrifices,” thus proving a major feast, and who goes on to indi- 
cate that the temple itself was profaned; it is the combination of 
Luke and John which gives the exact date, October 13, 29 A.D. 
This slaughter of Antipas’ subjects explains another fact, pre- 
served only by historian Luke, that Pilate and Antipas had been 
at enmity, but the breach was healed by the tactful despatch of 
another Galilaean malefactor, Jesus, for examination by the 
tetrarch at the following Passover.” 

With the massacres as bloody background, we can understand 
why the eyewitnesses should be anxious to inform one who was 

Mk. 9: 30. 


95 Jn. 7: 1-6, 8-15. 
96 Lk. 13:1. 


97 Joseph. Bell, ii, 175 ff.; Ant. xviii, 60 ff. 
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suspected of being the coming national king, also why Jesus’ reply 
would be so unexpected and so disappointing. We can better 
realize the excitement over Jesus’ cures. Here is placed the 
accusation of the possession by an evil spirit," perhaps here also, 
though now located in Galilee, is to be fixed the accusation of 
possession by Beelzebul."” The parable of the man who fell 
among thieves **’ would be most appropriate, the command given 
the disciples not to worry could at no time have been more 
needed.** 

Commentators have generally been inclined to consider the fifth 
chapter of John misplaced. There was a feast of the Jews to 
which Jesus went up.** At this time, Jesus cured the sick man 
at the Pool of Beth Hesda. The healing words were: “Arise, 
lift up your pallet, and walk!’ ** Objection was made by the 
“Judaeans” that the cure was performed on the sabbath and be- 
cause of this Jesus was persecuted. Jesus answered them,’ but 
what he answered has been merged in the language of the Evan- 
gelist. Two chapters later, after the temple teaching at Taber- 
nacles, in the midst of the Evangelist’s sermon, we seem to find 
the true answer: “Did not Moses give you the Law and none of 
you do it? Why do you seek to kill me?” “Moses has given you 
circumcision and yet on the sabbath you circumcise a man. Ifa 
man receives circumcision on the sabbath, so that the Law of 
Moses should not be broken, are you angered at me because I 
made a whole man well on the sabbath?” There follows the de- 
bate among the crowds as to whether Jesus was the Messiah, the 
objection that Jesus did not come of David’s seed or from David's 
town without a hint that John knew of the David birth or birth- 

99 Jn. 10: 19-21, 9: 1-3, 6-34. 

100 Jn. 10: 19-31. 

101 Mk. 3: 22-27; Lk. 11: 15-22, 24-26; Mt. 12: 24-29, 43-45a; cf. 10: 25b. i « ‘ 

102 Lk. 10: 30-37. 

108 Mk. 6: 23-34; Lk. 12: 22-31. 

104 The variant, “the feast,” would mean the Passover and this is quite im- 
possible. 


105 Cf. Mk. 2:11; Mt. 9:6; Lk. 5:24. 
106 Jn. 5: 17a. 
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place, the attempt at arrest, the protest of Nicodemus.*” There 
is therefore a perfectly good join between the two sets of 
fragments. 

Our next fragment begins: “These sayings Jesus spoke in the 
treasury, teaching in the temple.” After another of the Evan- 
gelist’s sermons, we read : “They took up stones therefore to stone 
him, but Jesus hid himself and went out of the temple.” ** The 
manufactured sermons of the Evangelist scarcely explain the at- 
tempted stoning; it would be explained by those stinging rebukes 
of the official scribes which editors or correctors have turned at 
times into attacks on the innocent Pharisees.” In the same 
connection presumably occurred the debate on divorce.**® The 
group of sayings beginning with what Moses said to the Is- 
raelites *** would also be delivered at this visit, for prohibition of 
swearing by the temple proves that Jesus was in Jerusalem. The 
admonitions to his disciples would appropriately follow.*** 

The story is continued by Luke’s main source; Jesus enters a 
certain village where he is entertained by Martha and Mary. 
When a fragment of John mentions the two sisters, we learn that 
the village was Bethany, just east of Jerusalem. That Lazarus 
is not mentioned by Luke leads us to suspect that the brother was 
still in Jerusalem, and this would imply that Jesus fled the city 
before the end of the feast, October 20.7** 

How Jesus returned home and what he did in the next month 
and a half we do not know. Only one episode we can place in 
the gap, the dispute about the traditions of the elders with the 
scribes come down from Jerusalem,™* and this is more appropri- 
ately located at Jerusalem itself. Early in December, Jesus started 

107 Jn. 7: 19-27, 30-32, 40-52. 

108 Jn. 8: 20, 59. 

109 Mt. 23; Lk. 11: 46, 43, 52; 20: 45-47; Mk. 12: 38-40. 

110 Mt. 19: 3-8; Mk. 10: 2-9. 

111 Mt. 5: 21-24, 27 f., 31-32a, 33-48; cf. 19:9; Mk. 10:11 f.; Lk. 16:18; 
6: 27-36; Jas. 1:3f.; 5:12; I Cor. 7:10f., 25. 

112 Mt. 6: 1-8, 16-18; 7: 1-5; 15:14; Lk. 6: 37-39; cf. Mk. 4:24. 


118 Lk. 10: 38-42; Jn. 11:1. 
114 Mt. 15: 1-6, 11; Mk. 7:1, 5, 8-13, 15; Rom. 14: 14. 
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once more to the Holy City, knowing that he was going to his 
fate."* He was accompanied by women companions who con- 
tributed to his support.*** On their way up, he was crossing the 
border between Galilee and Jerusalem when he cured some 
lepers ;**" the “certain village” outside which they stood should 
be the same “village of the Samaritans” which refused Jesus 
night quarters when the inhabitants discovered he was going up 
to Jerusalem.** Topography and village temperament alike in- 
dicate that the village was En Gannim, which as Ginae was shortly 
after to exhibit dangerous anti-Jewish riots**® as its successor 
Jenin has continued to this day. 

Crowds still followed him but Jesus was disillusioned—from 
them he could expect no genuine disciples. To discourage them 
he gave the saying about hating family and self and the parables 
about the man building the tower and the king going to war.’*° 
We have other stories of how individuals were discouraged.’* 
The discouragement of the rich young man *” led to the sayings 
on the futility of riches.*™ 

The narrative of this trip is usually called the “Peraean min- 
istry.” The term is due to a mistranslation. What Mark ac- 
tually says is that Jesus “comes into the frontier of Judaea and 
Trans-Jordan.” Matthew. is even more explicit, “he came into 
the frontier of Judaea-Trans-Jordan.” *** This is to be com- 
pared with Luke’s “passing between Samaria and Galilee.” ** 
There cannot be the slightest doubt as to the meaning; Jesus did 
not enter Peraea, the exact equivalent of Trans-Jordan; he fol- 


115 Lk, 9:51. 

116 Lk. 8:2f. 

117 Lk. 17: 11-19; parallel, Mk. 1: 40-45; Mt. 8: 2-4; Lk. 5: 12-14. 

118 Lk, 9: 51-56. 
119 Joseph. Bell. ii, 323; iii, 48; Ant. xx, 118. ; 14 

120 Lk. 14: 25 £., 28-33. 

121 Lk, 9: 57-62; Mt. 8: 18-22. 3 

122 Mk. 10: 17-22; Mt. 19: 16-22; Lk. 18: 18-23. .- 


128 Mk. 10: 23-25; Mt. 19:23; Lk. 18: 24-27. 

124 Mk. 10:1; Mt. 19:1, which important manuscripts and versions also read 
in Mark; Burkitt, Gospel History, 96 n. 1, may be correct in accepting. 

125 Lk. 17:11. 
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lowed along the border, that is, down the Jordan valley, but 
naturally on the west side of the river to avoid the territory of 
Antipas. Furthermore, it should be noted that the larger part 
of the written material assigned by the harmonists to this “Peraean 
Ministry” consists of the huge block which Luke has copied from 
his own main source; we have already discovered that there is 
no more chronological order in this source than in Josephus, 
though there is much of chronological value. There is no excuse 
for the scholar to attempt to fit this as partial parallel into the 
material which the synoptists have taken from their common 
source. 

Back in Jerusalem once more, Jesus healed a blind man, whose 
impudent answers to the questioning high priests are amusingly 
told. Again public opinion was divided.*** Only then do we 
learn that it was the feast of the Dedication; this gives the date, 
beginning Chislev 25, December 21. Representatives of the 
hierarchy demanded flatly whether he were the Messiah, but 
Jesus deliberately sidestepped the question. Again they attempted 
stoning, they sought to arrest him, but he escaped and again 
crossed Jordan to the place where John the Baptist first baptized. 
He was now actually in Peraea, but in the part called Circuit of 
Jordan, the deserted country just north of the Dead Sea, where 
he might hope to avoid both high priests and Antipas.** 

Then came news of the illness of Lazarus. After some hesita- 
tion on his own part and protests by his disciples against running 
into danger, Jesus decided to go.’ On his way, he would pass 
through Jericho; here we must place the healing of Bar Timaeus 
and the conversion of Zacchaeus.**° However fearful the dis- 
ciples, the crowds were persuaded that the Kingdom of Heaven 
was immediately to appear."** The miracle at Bethany was re- 
ported to the high priests and Jesus must retire to Ephraim on 

126 Jn. 9: 1-3, 6-34. 

127 Jn. 10: 19-21. 

128 Jn. 10: 22-25a, 31-33a, 39-42. 

129 Jn. 11:1, 3, 5-8, 11b-14, 16. 


180 Mk. 10: 46-52; Mt. 20: 29-34; Lk. 18: 35-42; 19: 1-10. 
181 Lk, 19: 11, 28. 
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the border of the desert running down to the Jordan. Here Jesus 
remained until the Passover season.*** Thus there are three 
months, the first three of the year 30 A.D., for which we have 
almost no data.*** 

a The events of Passion Week need only be placed in proper order. 
Six days before Passover, Saturday, April 1, Jesus returned to 
Bethany, and at the post-sabbath meal was anointed by Mary.’ 
Next day, Sunday, April 2, he entered Jerusalem and was met 
by crowds of pilgrims.**® Monday and Tuesday were filled with 
disputes and attempts of his opponents to entrap him.*** Two 
days before Passover, Wednesday, April 5, the high priests re- 
ceived Judas and accepted his offer of betrayal.**’ One day before 
Passover, Thursday April 6, the Last Supper was eaten.*** Later 
that night Jesus was arrested and examined informally before 
Annas and Caiaphas. Early Friday, April 7, he was examined 
by Pilate. About noon he was condemned.**® About three 
o'clock he died.**° About this time the Pascal Lamb was being 
slaughtered. Burial took place before nightfall because Satur- 
day, April 8, was an unusually holy day, since Nisan 15 coincided 
with the sabbath.*** Sunday, April 9, news of his resurrection 
was brought to his disciples.*** 


There remains only the question of the date of Jesus’ birth. 
The chronological data afforded by our sources are in hopeless 
disagreement. Luke finds a synchronism in the census of Qui- 

182 Jn. 11: 46, 54 f. 

188 Tf Klausner, Jesus, 304, is correct in dating the payment of the temple half 


shekel to Adar, then Mt. 17: 24-27 must have been spoken in the month begin- 
ning February 24, 30 A.D. 


184 Jn. 12:1. 
135 Jn. 12: 12. 
136 Mk. 11:12; Mt. 21:8. ? 
187 Mk. 14:1; Mt. 26:2. : 
188 Jn. 13:1. 


189 Jn. 18: 28; 19: 14. 

140 Mk. 15:34; Mt. 27:46. 

141 Jn. 19: 31; cf. Mk. 15:42. 

142 Jn. 20:1; Lk. 24:1; Mk. 16:1; Mt. 28:1. 
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rinius.** We know perfectly well when such a general census — 
was imposed for the first time, when a hitherto vassal “friend — 
and ally” was “reduced to the form of a Roman province.” In 
the case of Judaea, this census was imposed by Quirinius, gov- 
ernor of Syria, in 6 A.D. after the deposition of Archelaus.’“ 
Luke has not observed that if we accept this and also his syn- 
chronism placing the beginning of John’s preaching and so of 
Jesus in the fifteenth year of Tiberius, 26-27 A.D.,** then if 
Jesus was about thirty when he began preaching,*** he was born 
in 2 B.C.; alternatively, Jesus was twenty-three at the beginning 
of his ministry. But again, the birth of John the Baptist was 
predicted while Herod was king,*** that of Jesus six months later; 
but Herod died 4 B.C., ten years before 6 A.D. 

Matthew agrees with one statement of Luke, Jesus was born in 
the reign of Herod, but he goes on to indicate that Herod was still 
living when Jesus was two years old and so B.C. 4, the traditional 
date found on the margin of our “Bibles with Helps,” is flatly 
wrong. 

More precise data have been sought in the “Star of the 
Magi,” *** which since the days of Kepler has been identified 
with the conjunction of Jupiter, Saturn, and Mars which occurred 
in 7 B.C. Those who more than a quarter century ago were 
so fortunate as to observe its recurrence will never forget the 
magnificent heavenly spectacle. Unfortunately, in Babylonian 
astrology a “Star” is never a conjunction but an individual planet, 
in Greek a “Wanderer” from the Akkadian “Wandering Sheep.” 
By the specific statement of the Evangelist, Herod inquired of 
the wise men the “time of the shining forth of the Star.” The 
Greek phainomai is the literal and technical translation of the 
Akkadian ereshu, a constant heading in the Babylonian epheme- 
rides of the Parthian period, where it means the heliacal rising 
ofaplanet. The Magi, accordingly, report, not that the Star was 


143 Lk. 2:2. 
144 Joseph. Bell. ii, 118; Ant. xviii, 1 ff. ; 
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seen “in the east,” but “at its rising”; that is, the Star made its 
first reappearance in the eastern sky at the moment when the 
Sun himself rose. The “Star went before them,” its nightly 
shift of apparent position in the heavens. Finally, the Star “stood 
still over the child,” the exact translation of the Akkadian izazu, 
“stand still,” by which is meant the two periods of opposition, 
when to the naked eye for about four days the planet does not 
appear to change its position in the celestial vault. All this is 
good Babylonian astrology.** 

The heliacal rising of any planet is ominous, but there is spe- 
cial significance when it is that of Mulu-babbar, the star of the 
Lord Marduk and so of royalty, which we call Jupiter. Striking 
parallels to Matthew’s story may be read in letters from the last 
days of the Assyrian Esarhaddon, when the partizans of his two 
sons, Shamash-shum-ukin and Ashur-bani-apal, were contending 
for the succession. Nightly the skies were closely observed to 
determine the outcome. Jupiter is frequently mentioned, his 
heliacal rising, his movements in the heavens, his place of standing 
still are carefully noted in letters of astronomers to the king.’*° 
We can have no doubt that the “Star of Bethlehem” is Jupiter. 

Kepler was wrong in identifying the “Star” with a conjunction 
of three “Stars,” but he was right in his date. Every rising of 
Jupiter heliacally may be ominous, but such a rising takes place 
regularly after an interval of but a little more than a year. The 
phenomenon of the year 7 B.C. was something far more im- 
pressive. When Jupiter arose, he was accompanied, not only by 
the Sun but also by the “Stars” Saturn and Mars, in other words, 
the “Star of Royalty” this time appeared to startled men in hith- 
erto unknown splendor, enthroned with the “Star of Justice” and 
the “Star of War.” No wonder the astrologers of Babylonia 
were convinced that a great King had been born. 

This does not mean that we have established the date of Jesus’ 
birth, The “Star” was Babylonian, not Jewish, and it is most 
improbable that it was originally assigned to the Christian Mes- 


149 Cf. Olmstead, “Babylonian Astronomy, Historical Sketch,” Amer. Jour. 
Semitic Lang., LV, 1938, 113 ff. 
150 Olmstead, History of Assyria, 1923, 339, 348, 387 f., 591 f. o,f 
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siah. There is a further objection to all these variant dates, 
According to them, Jesus was twenty-three, thirty, thirty-two, 
thirty-four, or thirty-five years of age when he began his ministry. 
Those who know their Near East will be difficult to convince that 
so young a man could have been accepted as a teacher of authority. 

Because it is found in the Fourth Gospel, scholars have hesitated 
to believe the statement that the Jews twitted Jesus: “You are not 
yet fifty years old.” *** The final editor of the Fourth Gospel, 
however, was definitely apologetic in temper and surely would not 
have quoted this accusation unless it were true. We must there- 
fore accept it and date the birth of Jesus about 20 B.C. Sucha 
date is perfectly consistent with the fundamental tradition com- 
mon to both Matthew and Luke that Jesus was born in the reign 
of Herod, for Herod ruled from 37 B.C. to4. B.C. If Jesus was 
not far from fifty when he began his preaching, the whole story 
of that ministry gains in plausibility; for the first time we can 
understand how he came to be accepted as an authoritative 
“Rabbi.” 


We have investigated the chronology of the life of Jesus, not 
as a phase of New Testament study, but as an integral part, small 
but very important, of ancient history. We have employed ex- 
actly the same method utilized in all the other fields and every 
scrap of possible evidence, whether found in the New Testament 
Lives or in Non-Christian sources. Light has been thrown on 
our varied problems in both directions; in particular we have 
learned almost as much about Jewish history from the New 
Testament as we have about the Gospels from Jews. References 
to source problems have been incidental and secondary. What- 
ever we may conclude as to the original sources, the primary test 
of the truthfulness of the statements found in our Lives is the 
accuracy with which they fit into the contemporary secular back- 
ground and the closeness with which the strands can be woven into 
a self-consistent chronological picture. By this test, the chrono- 
logical accuracy of the recorded life stands almost unique in early 
history. 
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Church Congress Syllabus No. 6 
Part IV 


ACTION TODAY 


By Tue Ricut Reverenp Anprew Yu-Yue Tsu 


a Assistant Bishop of Hong Kong 


The epic of China’s defence of her independence is well known. 
When the so-called Manchurian Incident broke out on September 
18, 1931, which started the Far Eastern War, most people treated 
it as a local affair and failed to read “the writing on the wall” for 
the rest of the world. Subsequent events in Africa and in Europe 
revealed its real significance as the initial act which unleashed all 
the brutal forces in international affairs, now culminating in a 
war which has engulfed all Europe and more. 

But this Far Eastern aggression and attempted subjugation of 
China has a serious significance for the future of the Christian 
Church in China and elsewhere, which unfortunately has as yet 
not registered in the consciousness of most Christian people. That 
it already constitutes a direct threat to the life of the Church is 
indicated by certain political tendencies and their effects in oc- 
cupied parts of China, particularly in Manchuria. 

A recent visitor brought the disquieting news from Manchuria 
that Pu Yi is worshipped along with the Sun-goddess; somehow 
the puppet ruler has been adopted into the family of the mythical 
deity; that Christian missions are closing their mission schools in 
the face of the difficulty of reconciling Christian conscience with 
the imposed Shinto worship, which will effectually undercut all 
mission work as in the future the only source of supply for work- 
ers will have to be the government schools, which provide only 
primary and middie school grade education on a strictly regi- 
mented basis. From Honan where British and Canadian mis- 
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sionaries were driven out two years ago has come the news of a 
movement to unite all church bodies into a Far Eastern Federation 
under the aegis of the invading army. In the light of .what has 
happened to the Christian Movement in Japan, where the Christian 
Church has been given a nationalistic twist and made increasingly 
subservient to political dictation, one wonders what the fate of 
Christianity might be, should China fail in her struggle for in- 
dependence. Then the pagan Nazi threat to Christianity i in the 
West would find a a congenial ally in a Shinto regime in the East. 


THe DEVASTATION OF WAR 


Together with the Chinese people, the Christian Church in 
China has suffered heavily in the last four years. A recent visit 
to Chungking revealed a battered city. Casual observations of 
extensive destruction of religious edifices were confirmed by con- 
versations with Protestant and Catholic workers. Five Catholic 
churches, including the historic Cathedral, are total losses, while 
of the five Protestant churches only one is intact. The tall bell- 
tower of the Canadian Mission Church, stately in Chungking’s 
sky-line, is but a hollow shell. The last to be demolished (in 
August 1941) and in some ways the most tragic, was the entire 
establishment and press of the Yi Shih Pao, the Catholic Daily, 
the only Christian newspaper in the country, commensurate in 
influence for good to the Christian Science Monitor in America. 
Started by Bishop Yupin in North China in 1917, it was moved 
first to Kunming and then to Chungking. The press and types 
so laboriously moved into the interior cannot be replaced and the 
paper has had to be suspended. 

What has happened in Chungking is typical of other places in 
the war area. Of Christian hospitals, the Council on Medical 
Missions reports 23 per cent or 63 Christian hospitals seriously 
affected, including 13 bombed, 10 destroyed, 3 burnt, 7 damaged, 
8 occupied, 3 looted, 12 closed, 6 interfered with, the material 
losses amounting to $1,500,000.00 (Chinese Recorder, LXXI No. 
9 -_ 1940). But material losses are the least important com- 
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pared with the uprooting of church groups, the scattering of 
congregations, the disruption of the work of hospitals, schools, 
etc., which have taken long and arduous years to build up, thus 
prompting one religious publication to remark, “The efforts of 
decades are compromised.” 


Instead of sweeping the Christian Church into a spirit of de- 
featism, the trials and tribulations of war have awakened and 
galvanized it to a new and fuller sense of its responsibility at a 
time of great national calamity. The baptism of fire has been 
accepted as a divine call to renewed consecration for service to 
an afflicted people and for greater sacrificial effort for peace and 
justice in the world. This courageous spirit found splendid ex- 
pression in the Call issued by the National Christian Council to 
its constituent churches with a membership of 300,000 for a 
United Forward Movement, shortly after hostilities broke out in 
Shanghai : 


“In the midst of suffering and loss and national crisis, we would call upon the 
Christian Church to move forward. The Gospel of Christ is not a message of 
defeat. It is a summons to struggle against the forces of evil in the lives of 
men and of nations. It is the good news of the love of God in action, of help 
for those in need, of devotion and sacrifice for the welfare of society and the 
state, of ideals of a world-wide Kingdom of God, and of faith in the ultimate 
victory of right. We therefore call on all Christians to cherish this assurance 
in their hearts, and through daily communion with God and the constant realiza- 
tion of His nearness, to find inward peace in the midst of turmoil, reserves of 
strength to bear the burdens of the day, courage steadfastly to face the uncer- 
tainties of the future and faith to go forward.” 


ACTIVE IN RELIEF 


The Church’s response to distress and need is immediate. 
Christian bodies have taken a leading part in relief work, in spite 
of their numerical minority. This is to be expected for two rea- 
sons : first, it is congenial to its nature, and second, the Christian 
Church is an organized body with affiliations everywhere, ready 
for action. During the Shanghai hostilities, the largest refugee 
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camp with 17,000 persons was placed under the care of the Salva- 
tion Army, whose officers distinguished themselves by their devo- 
tion, practical efficiency and the wholesome atmosphere that pre- 
vailed in the camp. The Nantao Safety Zone, which provided a 
haven of relative safety for upwards of 200,000 during the chaotic 
days following the evacuation of the Chinese forces, was managed 
by a Committee headed by Father Jacquinot. The National 
Christian Council gave unity and codrdination to the relief work 
of Protestant bodies by the creation of the National War Relief 
Fund, which in three years (Aug. 1937—July 1940) has collected 
and disbursed half a million dollars, while Catholic relief activities 
were unified in the Catholic War Relief. Especially outstanding 
in relief is the work of Christian hospitals in their care of victims 
of air raids and the war wounded. 

An illustration of the way Christian resources have been mobi- 
lized for an emergency is the launching of the “National Christian 
Council for Service to Wounded Soldiers in Transit.” Shortly 
after the Battle of Shanghai started, the National Christian Council 
made a study of the war areas to find out where the greatest need 
was that the Church could help meet. Thus was born the great 
civilian auxiliary service, without political motives but purely on 
humanitarian grounds, which has been able to enlist thousands of 
volunteer workers to minister to the wounded. According to the 
latest report, June 1941, the Council maintains 120 stations along 
23 routes in 11 war areas, and in the month of June its 2,000 
workers had ministered to a total of 103,308 persons, and in the 
first six months of the year, 606,308 persons. Meals, drinks, 
dressing of wounds, letter-writing, stretcher service, distribution 
of books, all sorts of tangible help were given, but above all that 
intangible ministry of a word of cheer to the sick, human sym- 
pathy for the lonely, the touch of a friendly hand in the hour of 
death, “even a cup of cold water toa littleone....” 


A Nation’s APPRECIATION 


The services of Christian workers for war victims have called 
forth genuine praise and appreciation. The appreciation was 
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given eloquent expression by Madame Chiang Kai-shek in her 
speech before the Hankow Missionary Association on April 6, 
1938, when she announced the rescinding of certain restrictions 
against religious instruction in Christian schools: 


“The Generalissimo wishes me to tell you that he deeply appreciates the fine 
work which you have been doing to help our people. . . . The fact that you not 
only risked your lives in succoring the wounded, but also helped the destitute, 
and saved many of our women and girls from a fate worse than death, and gave 
hope and support to refugees, has moved the whole nation to a sense of appre- 
ciation of the true spirit which animated you in all your actions. If you re- 
member, some years ago there was much criticism of missionary effort among 
our people. Today those who criticised you in the past have been completely 
won over by the knowledge of what you are doing.” 


Joyous aT Work 


How the Christian bodies adjust themselves to war conditions 
and resourcefully meet emergency needs, may be seen by reading 
through any of the serial instalments on “Christian Activities in 
War-torn China” in the Chinese Recorder. The Third Instal- 


ment, published in September 1939, contains these variegated 
items : 


The Y. W. C. A. opens new hostel for women in Chungking to accommodate 
200; the Chungking Y. M. C. A. maintains 3 medical units in war areas; three 
mission schools “in the darkness and rain in the early morning . . . fled through 
the ghostly ruins of the city” into free territory to resume classes there; a 
thousand air raid victims in mission hospitals in Chungking on May 3 and 4; 
child welfare work maintained in occupied coastal cities by churches; Christian 
; settlements on land donated by the Provincial Agricultural Bureau of Kwang- 

tung; European refugees cared for in Shanghai; Student Relief Committee 
opens student hostels, supplies wearing apparel, travel aid, etc. to stranded stu- 
dents; Yale-Hunan Medical College moved 1000 miles from Changsha to 
Kweiyang; New Leper Hospital opened in Chengtu; union of three mission 
hospitals consummated in Chengtu; Youth and Religion Movement sends preach- 
ing mission to student centres in Szechwan Province; two Indian delegates in 
West China; an old farmer sends donation for Jewish refugee relief, etc. 


Joyous at work and eager to preach the Gospel in season and 
out of season, Christian workers thus write of the opportunities 
opened by the war: 
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From Peking: “Work is going at high speed. The Bible Society cannot pro- 
vide enough Bibles; the schools cannot find enough Bible Class teachers; the 
Christian Movement cannot keep up with the growing revival. I feel that I 
am living in a little heaven on earth, even if war is going on all around us.” 
(Chinese Recorder, LXXII, No. 3, March 1941.) 

From Shensi: “When you compare the havoc wrought by the enemy and the 
blessing wrought by God in Shensi during the last three years, the balance is 
overwhelmingly in favor of the Kingdom of God. There has been advance all 
along the line. The war brought us new opportunities and encouraged us to 
make new ventures of faith.” (Chinese Recorder, LXXII, No. 7.) "2a3 


ApvaNcEs ALL ALONG THE LINE 


Definite advances may be noted in the Christian Movement in 
China in spite of, or rather in the face of, the turmoil and con- 
fusion caused by the war: 

1. Numerical Gain. Church membership has increased. The 
Catholic Church passed the 100,000 mark in annual increase for 
the first time in 1937. All the Protestant schools have greatly 
increased enrollments. The demand for Bibles has been phe- 
nomenal. “The stream of Scriptures issuing from the China 
Bible House has grown steadily month by month in volume. 
The most baffling problem has been to get presses and binderies 
to operate fast enough to meet the demand”—this in spite of the 
fact that the invading army was operating in 14 provinces, ordi- 
nary transportation lines were broken, air raids happened every- 
where. (Chinese Recorder, LXX, No. 5, May 1939.) 

2. Greater Popular Receptivity. A writer in the Chinese Re- 
corder on “Penetration of Christian Thought into Chinese Lit- 
erature” pointed to the change in the attitude of the people toward 
Christians and Christianity, as a result of the good work done by 
Christian workers. “All old suspicions . . . have gone; in its 
place is confidence in them and willingness to listen to what they 
have to say, even to have their faith as one’s own.” Even com- 
munists who used to oppose Christian teachings have become 
friendly. “Christianity has caught the imagination of non- 
Christian writers and the seemingly impassable gulf between 
Christian and secular literature has been bridged.” He referred 
to well-known writers freely quoting Christian Scriptures and 
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using scriptural themes in their novels and plays. (Chinese Re- 
corder, LXXII, No. 6, June 1941.) 

3. Stronger in Codperation. The necessity of the hour has 
encouraged greater cooperation among the Christian groups. In 
relief. work, Catholics and Protestants work side by side every- 
where. The Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. share a common pro- 
gram in student relief. Government and Christian colleges are 
collaborating in agricultural and medical education. The three 
Methodist bodies have united to form the Methodist Church of 
China. Twelve Christian middle schools effected a union as the 
East China Christian Middle School. The Christian churches 
and the Christian Associations are working together in providing 
religious workers in refugee universities, which were driven out 
of occupied areas and are now operating in the interior.” (China 
Journal, XXXI, No. 1, “Chinese Students in War-time ” ; Chinese 
Recorder, LXXII, No. 5, “Placing Student Secretaries in Isolated 
University Centres.” ) 

4. Pushing into New Territory. Yunnan and Kweichow used 
to be neglected provinces in the great southwest hinterland. With 
the migration of the coastal population into the interior, and the 
coming into importance of cities like Kunming, Kweiyang, 
Hsiakwan as transportation centres along the new highways, the 
older churches found the call to enter the backward provinces to 
minister to the refugee Christians and to reach the local people. 
The “Church of Christ in China” launched its missionary society 
in 1938 and chose Kweichow as its mission field. The Chung 
Hua Sheng Kung Hui placed some of its refugee clergy in 
Kweiyang in 1939 to start work there. In 1940 the House of 


Bishops set apart a bishop for the special area of Yunnan and 


Kweichow. In the same year the National Christian Council 
sponsored a conference of Christian denominational groups in 


Kunming to consider more effectual propagation of the Gospel in 


Yunan, which resulted in an invitation to the Church of Christ in 
China to take up new work in industrial South Yunnan and in 


_ entrusting the development of Christian work along the Burma 


Ww - Road to the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui, while the tribal work 
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in the northeast and east of the province remained with the 
English Methodists. 

5. New Rural Emphasis. Although two-thirds of Protestant 
Christians live in the country the Christian churches have not 
taken seriously their responsibility toward the farming population. 
Church administrators have been urban-minded. A recent survey 
of rural churches revealed that of 68 rural pastors and workers, 
less than 10 had had any kind of agricultural or special training 
to fit them for service to farm folk. One fourth of the country 
churches had “organs which can be used,” and only three churches 
had electric light. “Bible pictures of varying artistic quality” 
are the commonest form of interior decoration. (Chinese Re- 
corder, LXX, No. 4 and No. 5, July and August 1939, “Rural 
Church and Rural Community.”) <A start has been made by the 
Nanking Theological Seminary to meet the special needs of rural 
churches and rural workers. Through its Rural Church Depart- 
ment, special courses are offered for the training of rural workers, 
literature for rural churches is published, and a movement has 
been initiated for extension service to rural churches, through 
provincial organizations. The best organized provincial body for 
this purpose is the Szechwan Joint Council of Extension Service 
to Rural Churches. 

6. Literature for the New Age. The war has stimulated the 
demand for books. A secretary of the Christian Literature So- 
ciety writing on “Effect of the War on Christian Literature” 
(Chinese Recorder, LXXI, No. 11, November 1940) referred to 
the skyrocketing of the demand for three types of books: the 
Bible, devotional literature such as Jones’s Victorious Living, 
and books suitable as textbooks. For this emergency the Na- 
tional Christian Council has published 34 special tracts for 
Christian workers. The Association Press of the Y. M. C. A., 
which specializes in literature for youth, has started an ambitious 
5-year program and several series of books on subjects of con- 
temporary and permanent interest. Among the books already 
published are Gandhi’s Autobiography; books on Soviet Russia; 
T. C. Chao’s original Life of Christ; Science and Religion; Chris- 
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tianity and the Chinese Culture; Life of Masaryk; History of 
Christianity; Psychology and Life; Vocational Guidance for 
- Youth; Life and Faith of a Christian; etc. 
«7, Time for Self-revaluation. It is a common tendency for 
institutions to follow traditional and well-tried ways. But the 
good may become the enemy of the best, the new times make old 
ways uncouth. Emergencies and crises call for revaluation of 
accepted standards and methods. Voices are already being lifted 
here and there calling the Christian Church to face the cataclysm 
that is developing before our very eyes, even though its nearness 
may blur our vision, and to think forward to a new world that is 
surely emerging out of the present welter and chaos, for human 
weal or woe. An organized attempt to reassess the work of the 
Christian Churches in the light of new and changing conditions 
is furnished in the report by a commission of the National Chris- 
S tian Council published under the title, “The Great Migration and 
the Church in the West.” Speaking of the need for strong leaders 
in the churches in the Western provinces, the authors repeatedly 
remind us that the Christian Movement is not a regional or 
7 denominational task, but has to be planned on national dimensions. 
; Although our hearts long for a return to the status quo ante, there 
can be no return, but we must strike out boldly in new ways 
7 while doors are open. Another writer commenting on the fact 
“ that most of us might be so busy with relief work as to lose sight 
of more fundamental tasks, writes : 


“The Good Samaritan, however, is not the whole Gospel. One of the tragic 
factors in the bombing of Canton is that the ambulance is in all too many cases 
too late. Is the Christian Church an ambulance? Is the Cross in China any- 
thing more than a Red Cross? There is a subtle danger about relief for those 
who administer it. It becomes a relief for them, relief from the necessity of 
thinking out a constructive Christian program. Only statesmanship inspired by 
Christian charity can bring peace and reconciliation to the Far East.” (Chinese 
_ Recorder, LXIX, No. 9, September 1938: “Reflections on a Year of War.”) 


CONCLUSION 


Through the mist and darkness of the war, there emerges a 
hopeful ray of light. Even though having to go through terrible 
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suffering and heartaches caused by the invasion, Christian people 
in China can still think clearly and retain their ideal of forgiveness, 
Repeatedly visitors from Japan have noted in the gatherings of 
Christians in China the absence of the note of hate, but on the 
contrary, sympathy and consideration for fellow Christians who 
likewise suffer under a cruel military rule. Dr. T. C. Chao, the 
eminent Christian theologian and writer, has written at length on 
“Christian Faith in China’s Struggle for Freedom” (in China 
Rediscovers Her West). A concise statement of the faith that 
upholds the Christian community in China today may be found in 
the following definition of aims of Christian Literature: 

“Christian literature should inspire faith in a loving and righteous God, Lord 
of all men and all nations, and in the final triumph of truth and justice. This 
faith will become a sustaining power for those who are overawed by an apparent 
victory of brute force and for those who are unable to stand up before increasing 
hardships and sufferings caused by the war. 

“Christian literature should help people to see contemporary events from the 
higher perspective of the Christian faith. Among other things this higher per- 
spective consists in recognizing the brotherhood of all men inchuding the people 
of our enemy’s country; the sinful propensities of human nature in all lands 
including our own, the relative nature of all human causes and achievements 
including the salvation of our own country, and the ideal of love in its height 


and depth as revealed in the life and teachings of Jesus and its implications for 
our time.” (Chinese Recorder, LXX, No. 4, April 1939.) 


We are told in the Book of Genesis that in the beginning the 
earth was waste and void and darkness was upon the face of the 
deep. Then the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters 
and Creation was launched. Every crisis is a time when we 
should expect the creative Spirit of God to move upon the face of 
our troubled hearts and start us out venturing in faith for the 
vision of a new heaven and a new earth, when God will come 
among men and be their God. 
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What Marriage is, is indicated most clearly in the old Latin 
word which the Church has happily chosen for the name of her 
Sacrament. It is Matrimony—a social institution directed to the 
protection, assurance, and shelter of Motherhood. 

Marriage as a permanent relation and responsibility, instead of 
a casual and transient incident, dependent on the mood of the 
parties concerned, is not something that came into being by the 
arbitrary legislation of an autocratic Church. It is grounded in 
the nature of human life. 

The higher any animal species is in intelligence and adaptability, 
the longer is its period of infancy; and the greater the tendency 
for the responsibilities of parenthood to express themselves in 
an enduring, and even absolutely monogamous union. The infant 
sage-hen, the moment it pips the shell, runs off on its own. At 
birth, its inherited instincts provide it with all it needs to know for 
the life it is to lead. But it never learns any more. At the other 
end of the scale, the human infant is so helpless at birth that for 
a whole year, if left unattended for 24 hours, it will be dead. It 
does not complete its physical growth till the age of 25—in most 
males, not till 35. These are also pretty much the years that are 
needed to equip a man with what he needs of the accumulated 
wisdom of the race, for his proper life and work in the world. A 
secure home, and continuous parental nurture, are of absolutely 
primary importance in his education. 

Even the higher birds have a tendency to monogamy. The 
dove, whose name so appropriately rhymes with “ love,” and which 
is so sentimental a creature that the Buddhists select it as a symbol 


of human passion, mates for life; though if it loses its com- 


I. Pre-CHRISTIAN DEVELOPMENT OF MATRIMONY 
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 panion, it will marry again. But the white swan attains a pin- 
 nacle of constancy: if it is widowed, it will pass the remainder 
its life in celibacy. 

Man has tried out every imaginable relation of the sexes; but 
the patterns which have been approved in any social order however 
primitive are those which assure the solidarity and continuity of 
; the unit of the home. And of all these relations (including poly- 
gyny, polyandry, the federal or tribal family) the one form which 
emerges preéminent for its benefits to the advancement of the race 
a is Monogamy, the lifelong mutual union of one man and one 
woman. 

Polygamy and concubinage existed without scruple in the Greco- 
Roman civilization. Yet by Christian times there was already 
emergent a sentiment for the virtue of conjugal fidelity: a mono- 
_ gamous marriage was regarded as a fulfilment of a romantic ideal ; 
even remarriage after widowhood or divorce, while carrying no 
social penalties whatever, was considered to be at least senti- 
mentally unsatisfactory. 

Jewish marriage customs remained much more undeveloped 
than the current attitude of the pagan world, having been frozen 
in a very primitive pattern. Hebrew society continued to be 
_ patriarchal in basis. A man’s rights were the only ones recog- 
nized; women had no legal rights at all. 

Polygamy was still perfectly legal among the Jews; though its 
- practice had become somewhat rare, from the impoverishment of 
the nation from many wars. To all appearance, this continued to 
_ be the case among Christians in apostolic times. A natural inter- 
pretation of the requirement that “a Bishop” (I Tim. 3:2) or “a 

Deacon” (3:12) should be “the husband of one wife,” would be 

that while Jewish or Gentile families might be received as con- 

verts without question of a status which contempory society re- 
garded as irreproachable, yet any man consecrating himself to the 
service of the Church ought to be freed from multiplied previous 
obligations. Only as Monogamy came to be enforced on every 
-member of the Church, was this expression understood as pro- 
__ hibiting digamy as well as bigamy to the church officers. 3 
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Jewish custom held the liberty of a man’s sex-relations to be cir- 
cumscribed only by the rights of another man. The indulgence 
of a married man with an unmarried woman was not adultery, but 
fornication : it was a sin, but not a crime. The crime of adultery 
was defined as illicit relations by or with a married woman. The 
victim of the crime was the woman’s husband, whose rights were 
infringed—never in any case the paramour’s wife, who had no 
rights. The gravamen of the crime, justifying the utmost ex- 
tremity of the death penalty attached to it, was the contingency of 
confusio prolis—the destruction of the integrity of the family. 

Any man could divorce his wife at any time by his own will, at 
the sole cost of refunding her dowry. There was no doubt in 
anyone’s mind that this was unconditionally legal. Some of the 
Rabbis however raised the question whether it was equitable; and 
the rival schools of Shammai and Hillel were constantly debating 
whether a man ought to divorce his wife “for every cause.” The 
Mishnah records: “The school of Shammai say: A man may not 
divorce his wife unless he has found unchastity in her.” (Gittin 
9:10.) The followers of Hillel on the other hand allowed any 
cause, and conceded no limitations to the husband’s arbitrary will: 
he might divorce his wife if he did not like her cooking, or pre- 
ferred the looks of another girl! 

In the system of the Old Testament, a woman could not divorce 
her husband for any cause whatever. After the Christian era 
began, the Mishnah made some provision that a woman living 
under intolerable conditions of infidelity, physical cruelty, or non- 
support, might appeal to a tribunal, which could force her husband 
to divorce her. But the unconditional right of a man to rid him- 
self of his wife “for every cause” was not abolished, nor the cor- 
responding right of a woman to free herself from her husband 
established, until the eleventh Christian century. 

It is true that the later Prophets took much higher ground, far 
in advance of the judicature of the Scribes. We find a fine ex- 
pression of this in Malachi: 


Yet, ye say, Wherefore? Because the Lord hath been witness between thee 
and the wife of thy youth, against whom thou hast dealt treacherously: yet is 
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she thy companion, and the wife of thy covenant. And did not he make one? 
Yet had he the residue of the spirit. And wherefore one? That he might seek 
a righteous seed. Therefore take heed to your spirit, and let none deal treacher- 
ously against the wife of his youth. For the Lord, the God of Israel, saith that 
he hateth putting away: for one covereth violence with his garment, saith the 
Lord of hosts: therefore take heed to your spirit, that ye deal not treacherously. 


(Mal. 2: 14-16.) | mA 
II. THE TEACHING oF JESUS 


It is against this Jewish background that we must interpret our 
Lord’s teaching. There are brief summary echoes of it in Matt. 
5: 31-32, and Luke 16:18. But it seems probable that the orig- 

- inal incident which gave rise to his pronouncements is reported in 
its context in Mark 10: 2-12 and Matt. 19: 3-9. 

Of these, it appears that Matt. 19:3 correctly records the way 
in which the question was put to him: “Is it lawful for a man to 
put away his wife for every cause?” The Marcan account omits 
the qualification, and thereby at once impeaches the authenticity 
of its report of the test-question proffered by the Pharisees. No 
_ Jewish school ever thought of debating whether the Law permitted 
divorce at all. 
= But we are faced with the greatest difficulties when we attempt 
to determine just what was the nature of the reply which our 

Lord made. The four passages are not only variant, but con- 
: 7 flicting, even in the Textus Receptus. The testimony of the 
~ Manuscripts increases the confusion, with evidence of attempts 

to conflate and harmonize the passages, or to smooth away the 

, more obvious of their impossibilities. For it must be said at 
once that as they stand, three of the four statements are not even 
possible in our Lord’s mouth in a Jewish setting ; although we can 

_ see well enough how the tradition of what he did say could have 
_ developed into its present forms in the understanding of Gentile 
_ Christians, or under the influence of the emergent practice of the 
_ Christian Church. 

The basic account, which was written first, and which lay before 
_and affected the editors of the other passages, is of course that of — 
— Mark. ‘The crucial words are these: 
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And he saith unto them, Whosoever shall put away his wife, and marry an- 
other, committeth adultery against her. And if a woman shall put away her 
husband, and be married to another, she committeth adultery. (Mark 10: 11- 
12.) 


Now the second statement, in v. 12, simply could not have been 
said by our Lord to Jews. We have seen that no Jewish woman 
had any right whatever to divorce her husband. There could have 
been no point in saying what she would be if she could and did, 
when as a matter of fact she could not. Such an expression, how- 
ever, might well enough have originated in St. Peter’s audience at 
Rome, who were habituated to the equal rights of men and women 
under Roman divorce law. To them, it might have seemed an 
obvious formulation of the new moral rights of womankind which 
they were quite correct in understanding our Lord to assert. 

The impossibility of v. 12 in the light of Jewish law was felt, 
however, by later editors of St. Mark’s Gospel; and both the 
old Roman Codex D, and the Caesarean text ®, modify the words 
“shall put away her husband” to “shall depart from her husband.” 
And the authors of the other three passages in the Gospels firmly 
expunge every mention of the woman’s divorcing her husband. 
Matt. 5: 32 and Luke 16: 18 alter it into a statement about “who- 
soever shall marry her that is divorced.” Matt. 19:9 omits it 
entirely in the most reliable MSS; though the statement of 5: 32 
is conflated into the Byzantine Textus Receptus here. D, fol- 
lowed by four Italian cursives, omits it even from 5: 32. 

Mark 10: 12 therefore ought to be dropped as a Gentile gloss, 
and no part of what our Lord said. The statement of v. 11 re- 
mains, as a general condemnation of the arbitrary brutality of 
the Jewish permission to a man to get rid of his wife at his own 
will. 

It is probable that St. Mark is correct as against St. Matthew 
in including the words “against her.” These are entirely in har- 
mony with the rest of the statement; and emphasize the fact that 
Jesus was wholeheartedly espousing the prophetic doctrine of 
Malachi, and proclaiming that a wife had moral rights, even when 
she had no legal rights. This is the charter of the great Christian 
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emancipation of the position of women—something that was not 
destined to be achieved in Jewish circles for more than a thousand 
-years. 
a In effect, our Lord is represented as saying, “I know, such con- 
duct is perfectly legal; but ts it right? Admitting that Moses 
permitted divorce at will, and the custom of Israel recognizes it; 
could a conscientious man act in any such way? Morally, in 
doing all the law allows, is he not the most flagrant of criminals?” 
Jesus in fact is unsparingly condemning the one thing which no 
extenuating circumstances ever enabled me entirely to condone in 
my six years’ experience in Reno—a person’s getting a divorce 
because he is already engaged to be married to someone else! 
Our Lord makes the definite statement that if a man dismissed his 
wife in order that he might marry another whom he liked better, 
he was committing a grievous sin; but what Malachi called 
_ “treachery,” Jesus stigmatizes bluntly by the name of a capital 
crime—Adultery. 
_ In so doing, our Lord was using sweeping prophetic language, 
rather than legally exact language. It is parallel to that in Matt. 
5:28: “But I say unto you, That whosoever looketh on a woman 
to lust after her hath committed adultery with her already in his 
heart.” In this latter case, there is no splitting of hairs, as to 
whether the hypothetical woman is or is not to be thought of as a 
married woman—only in the former case would the Jewish 
casuists have called even the accomplished act an Adultery—our 
Lord says outright that even the wrong desire is, in intent, the 
worst possible sin and crime. 
__ This brings up the other important variation from the text of 
Mark in the two passages in St. Matthew—the famous “ Ex- 
- ception ” clauses, which have been made the basis for the peculiar 
relaxations of the marriage laws of the American Church alone 
among historic churches. The phrases are: “saving for the cause 
of fornication,” Matt. 5:32, and “except for fornication,” Matt. 
19: 9, 
' We must note that the American use of these passages to permit 
the Church to bless the marriage of the “innocent party” in a — 
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divorce for Adultery, is altogether unjustified. The Scriptural 
Exception was not for adultery at all. The Jewish penalty for 
adultery was not divorce; it was death. The Exception specifi- 
cally mentions fornication—i.e. precisely the undisclosed pre- 
marital unchastity which we have seen even the strict School of 
Shammai considered to be a sufficient cause for a divorce; which, 
in the circumstances, we should now call an Annulment by reason 
of deception on essential conditions of the marriage. 

But the substance of this Exception cannot legitimately be 
attacked on the textual grounds which we have seen to invalidate 
so much of the purported Scriptural testimony of the other pas- 
sages. Some MSS. try to assimilate to text of Matt. 19:9 to 
the fuller form of 5:32; but no MS. throws the slightest doubt 
on the authenticity of the Exception. 

When we assay it from the standpoint of intrinsic probability 
in its setting, it stands as high as the Marcan account does low. 
It fits precisely the form in which we have seen the whole prob- 
lem was wont to be raised. I must confess that I am definitely 
of the opinion that when St. Mark omits this Exception, as when 
he omits the words “for every cause” in the preliminary question 
of the Pharisees, it means that he (perhaps as Secretary for St. 
Peter’s Roman hearers, who were out of touch with the Jewish 
background) missed the essential point on which the whole inci- 
dent turned. I believe that the version in Matt. 19:9 represents 
an independent and more correct tradition; and I think that the 
substance of what Jesus actually said is most nearly recoverable 
in the “short text” of that verse: “And I say unto you, Whosoever 
shall put away his wife, except for fornication, and shall marry 
another, committeth adultery”—though, with St. Mark, I think 
we ought to add, “against her.” 

Now the whole context makes it abundantly clear that our 
Lord’s condemnation of the inhumanities of Jewish divorce is 
in no wise offered as new legislation, whether for Jews or Chris- 
tians. It is presented as an interpretation of the Law in the spirit 
of the Prophets; as an exposition of the mind of the Creator, and 
His will for the life of man. So far from enunciating a new 
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_ moral principles. His words do not embody new legislation, 


_ but an expression of principles. 


law, Jesus appeals to an exceedingly old one: “For this cause 
shall a man leave father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife.” 
(Mark 10: 7, Matt. 19:5: Gen. 2:24.) The curious thing about 
this primordial witness is that it goes far beyond even the patri- 
archal period to an actual matriarchal constitution of society, when 
the Old Lady was the head of the tribe, and descent was always 
reckoned in the female line, for the elementary reason that there 
was never any doubt about who a person’s mother was. Nowa- 
days, a man does not leave his father and mother, and join his 
wife’s family; it is a woman who takes her husband’s name, and 
becomes a member of his clan. And just as much was true of 
the Jews throughout biblical times, except of course for the use 
of surnames, which did not yet exist. 

After Monogamy became established in Christian practice, it 
was natural to interpret the saying, “Whosoever shall put away 
his wife, and marry another, committeth adultery against her” 
as Dominical legislation, commanding Monogamy, and implying 
that it was for the reason that a man could not have more than 
one wife that his action was Adultery. As an interpretation of 
Jewish law, offered to Jewish critics, this pronouncement could 
have no such sense. It did not attempt to deal with the fact that 
a Jew could marry as many wives as he could support, without 
divorcing any of them, without anyone even thinking of adultery. 
It was the disregard of a woman’s rights by turning her out of 
the home to put another one in, not any question of plural mar- 
riage, which was the point of our Lord’s condemnation. 

And we have seen that the Jewish presuppositions lasted through 
apostolic times; the very denial of plural marriages to church of- 
ficers implying that they might be at least condoned in lay status. 


III. ForMATION OF CHURCH DISCIPLINE 


We have seen that Jesus made no attempt to alter the Law, but 
to indicate how the Law ought to be used by those conscious of 
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But these principles—of purity, of fidelity, of the rights of 
womankind—had a most immediate effect upon the Christian _ 
Church, which very soon recognized Monogamy as the only per- 
mitted relation. This was in somewhat marked contrast to cer- 
tain other Christian principles: the principle of the Liberty and 
Equality of all men, which was a leaven which had to work for oe 
nearly two thousand years before, within living memory, and at _ 
the cost of an internecine war in our own country, it was estab- __ 
lished that human slavery is a moral impossibility in a civilized 
nation; and the principle of Peaceableness, which seems as far as 
ever from abolishing war between men and nations. 
In addition, the Marcan blunders, which caused so much trouble 
to the few editors who knew the Jewish Law, passed at absolutely 
face value as soon as the Church became predominantly Gentile. 
They received great support from the higher social ethics already 
current in pagan circles; as indeed would be most natural, if there 
be any truth in our hypothesis that it was a Roman milieu which 
gave those statements their formulation. We cannot tell how 
early Monogamy became the sole Christian standard. It wasso 
early, so unanimously, so soon a matter taken absolutely for oa 
granted, that there are no traces of specific enactments of this 
matter which is basic to all the later elaborations of the Church’s 
marriage law. 
Nevertheless, it must be maintained that Monogamy is a re- 
quirement of ecclesiastical rather than Scriptural origin. The 
Church has always had in the back of its mind that it had itself 
enacted, and must apply, this rule. 
The Latin Church for the most part took it most literally; but 
eventually, to meet the perennial problems of “the hardness of 
men’s hearts,” drew a distinction between Divorce “for causes 
arising after marriage,’ which was (almost) never permitted, in 
the sense of sanctioning another marriage during the remaining 
life of the former partner, and an Annulment, which utterly dis- 
solved a purported marriage with a declaration that it had never 
actually been contracted, due to causes existing before it began. 
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without involving the Church in any such — action, saad 


& 


The Eastern Churches, equally with the Western, proclaimed 
the theory—or perhaps objective—of Marriage as indissoluble. 
Yet as a matter of fact their Bishops habitually take jurisdiction, 
with full power to dissolve a marriage, and to permit remarriage 
to either party, when the situation proves intolerable. Maintainers 
of the Western jurisprudence are accustomed to attack this East- 
ern laxity with the explanation that it must have been forced upon 
the captive Eastern Church by the Moslem conquerors. But it 
may be questioned if a juster description would not be to say that 
the oriental customs show considerable internal evidence of hav- 
ing begun, like the Latin, in finding ostensible excuses for voiding 
an existing marriage by an Annulment; and, as “hard cases make 
bad law,” the procedures simply broadened themselves, as they 
have every evidence of doing in the now openly scandalous practice 
of the Court of Rome, into a recognition of the human fact that 
a marriage which is an utter failure must be brought to some sort 
of recognized end. That, indeed, is a challenging fact of our 
own times which we also have to meet in some manner. 

Additional proof of the fact that Monogamy is of ecclesiastical 
origin lies in the known practice of the Popes of granting dis- 
pensations for an actual bigamy in the case of some reigning 
sovereigns, to secure heirs to the throne. We even have a post- 
Reformation instance in the action of Martin Luther in the matter 
of the Elector of Hesse. Luther regarded himself as being as 
good as the Pope any day in the week, and twice on Sundays; and 
indeed he may have been right about that. He availed himself 
therefore of pontifical powers, by licensing a bigamy. And what 
troubles our High Churchmen is the fact that if marriage is indis- 
soluble, and we permit the remarriage of even the Innocent Party, 
we are doing just what Luther did, and permitting a bigamous 
marriage. The inference is undeniable; that is exactly what we 
are doing. While I join with them in deploring this participation 
of the Church, I feel obliged to point out that even so, such action 
is not ultra vires of the Church, which historically imposed this 
requirement, and therefore can dispense from it. At all events, 
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it is not absolutely indispensable that the Church should proceed 
to the uttermost extremity of excommunicating every person 
whom she regards as uncanonically married. 


7 IV. ANGLICAN MARRIAGE Laws 


<ul The Anglican Church inherited the Western marriage law, and 

until our own times has faithfully followed it. The only di- 
vergence has been in the American Church since 1865, which, we 
have seen how mistakenly, has allowed the supposed “Scriptural 
Exception.” 

We should note, however, that until very recent days the only 
explicit legislation on the subject was the Canon forbidding the 
clergy to solemnize the marriage of any person who is the 
husband or wife of any other person then living, from whom he 
or she has been divorced for any cause arising after marriage. 
There was no express prohibition of the people’s contracting such 
marriages until 1925, when Bishop Brent got through an insertion 
in the Canon beginning “Nor shall it be lawful,” applying the 
provisions addressed to the clergy totidem verbts to the actions of 
the laity. Yet even then no penalty whatever was specified in 
case of their disobedience. 

All this is in line with the general fact that excommunication as 
such has not figured in post-Reformation Canon Law. Disci- 
plinary action has been entirely confined to the operation of two 
pieces of pre-Reformation Canons, which remain encysted in the 
General Rubrics after the Communion Service. One of these 
does not concern us here, being directed to unreconciled quarrels. 
The other deals with “open and notorious evil livers” or wrong- 
doers. It is of the greatest importance that we should note one 
point about this Canonical Rubric which is almost universally 
ignored by those who profess to apply it: the persons designated 
under it are not merely such as the Minister personally considers 
to be “living in sin,” but those patently and flagrantly defying 
Christian decencies, “so that the Congregation be thereby of- 
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fended.” This last is the definitive test, and the only justification 
for disciplinary action on the part of the Minister. 

Under the Canonical Rubrics, primary jurisdiction of first in- 
stance lay with the parish priest. He did not have to act at all, 
unless, as we have said, his hand was forced by circumstances so 
scandalous as to outrage public opinion in his congregation. It 
was further provided that in case he did repel any from the Com- 
munion, he was bound to certify the case to the Bishop, in order 
that the communicant might have an impartial hearing, and an 
authoritative decision. The whole procedure was explicitly de- 
signed to restrain arbitrary action and to preserve legal rights. 
It was grounded on a basic theory of Canon Law, that the status 
of Communicant is just as much a permanent possession as that 
of American citizen, and one of which no man can be deprived 
without his own consent, except by legal process directed to that 
end. 

Eventually, however, some priests made up their minds that 
remarried divorcees were bigamists, and proceeded to debar them 
from the Communion under cover of these Canonical Rubrics— 
generally without bothering to inform the Bishop at all. At the 
first, this accusation provoked some powerful retaliations: some 
clergy paid thumping fines, and some sat in jail, to ponder the 
advisability of accusing of Adultery people who had observed 
every requirement of the civil law. But in the long run, the High 
Churchmen wore down their opponents. As one heartbroken 
clergyman once remarked to me in another connection, “The 
trouble with the laity is, that people won’t fight, but they will 
quit!” In most cities, if a man was excommunicated by a rigorist 
priest, he had little trouble finding another incumbent with milder 
views of the case. If not, he resolutely abandoned a Church whose 
discipline seemed to him impracticable, if not inhuman; leaving 
his former pastor with a perfect, if Pyrrhic, victory. 

It is probable that the action of 1925, specifically forbidding the 
people to contract any remarriage after divorce, did much to 
spread the contention of the High Churchmen that such marriages 
were bigamous. By 1931, it seems to have been tacitly assumed 
‘ 
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by all parties that such persons were either ipso facto excommuni- a 
} cate, or in imminent danger of such discipline. . 

Not that the vast majority of Churchmen took the grim satis- _ 
faction of the ecclesiastical autocrat in such a situation; very : a 
far from it. Most of us were keenly conscious of the human __ 
problem raised by the presence in our midst of an increasing num- be 
ber of otherwise acceptable people who have availed themselves 
of the permission of the State to dissolve a former marriage, and 
who have then legally contracted another union. Must all such - 
persons be read out of the Church? 

One situation in particular is constantly arising among the best 
of our people. An intolerable marriage is terminated by a civil 
divorce. There is no intention of remarrying on the part of the 
one who has chiefly suffered in the matter; indeed, he may have _—/ 
resolved never to put himself in a position where he could be so 

hurt again. Yet perhaps years later, he becomes acquainted with 
someone whom he had not even met when the first marriage went _ 
on the rocks. An opportunity opens for an entirely unhoped-for _ 
happiness, for the reconstruction of a broken life, in a normal __ 
‘married relation. Now experience has shown over and over that 
people in these circumstances will not renounce the call of what is 
the strongest, and in some respects the highest, of human instincts _ 
—they will not refuse the course which both the law of the State 
and the common opinion of Society permit—merely because the _ 
Church threatens them with a disciplinary ban. In all my min- _ 
istry I have never known a knowledge of the Church’s displeasure, # 
or even of the inevitability of absolute excommunication, to stop © 
a single projected remarriage. . 

Hence all Churchmen felt a lively consternation at the realiza- 
tion of how little influence the Churches have in the modern age 4 
upon regulating human conduct in society at large, in spheres 
where that influence was once all but omnipotent. In the days 
when Excommunication made a man an outlaw, so that an enemy 
might with perfect impunity cut his throat in the open market- 
place, matters were otherwise. So they were also in earlier days 
of our own country, when the traditional attitude toward Divorce 
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was still a living memory, and an active social taboo. In times 
when a man would ostentatiously cross the street, so as not to 
walk in the same block with a divorced woman, there were very 
few divorces. But in these days, Mrs. Grundy has givenin. The 
social taboo has vanished. And in consequence, the impact of 
the Church’s teaching, and of its half-hearted efforts toward the 
punishment of offenders, is just about nil. 

Such was the situation confronting the Protestant Episcopal 
Church on the eve of the General Convention of 1931. On the 
one hand was a practically universal, if with many a vaguely held, 
impression that the traditional standards of the Church demanded 
drastic discipline of those who disobeyed them. On the other 
hand lay the fact that conditions were completely out of control, 
and that no such discipline was a practical possibility. Between 
and underneath these factors, was a general feeling on the part of 
most Churchmen, to the effect that the old legalism was too simple 
and absolute a formula to be applied inflexibly to all the variability 
of human life; and therefore that in the name of Christian char- 
ity it ought to be so modified as to give due weight to specific moral 
values and principles of equity in particular cases, in order to 
achieve a more real justice. 


; 4 V. “NosLe ExPerRIMENTS . ars 

With this background, it is possible to understand, even if one 
does not approve, the welcome accorded the revolutionary pro- 
posals made in 1931, which in effect began a new era, that of 
canonical experiment. : 

In the Report of the Commission on Marriage and Divorce, 
learned lay scholars then for the first time brought to the atten- 
tion of Churchmen the fact that the Western marriage law did 
not, as previously supposed, constitute the only possible “Catholic 
precedent.” There was unfolded a specious possibility of escap- 
ing from our own dilemmas by conforming to the Eastern prac- 
tice, which is perfectly flexible, and adequate to any personal 
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the Eastern model, setting up jurisdiction of the Bishop or a a 
diocesan Matrimonial Court, to consider the ecclesiastical status _ 
of any marriage which had already been dissolved by the secular _ 
courts, with full power to affirm an ecclesiastical divorce, with 
permission to remarry, in case the needs of the parties concerned, 
and “the general welfare of society,” seemed to require it. 

This new light completely bewildered the ecclesiastics. None 
of them knew enough about the subject to tell if it was a reliable 
beacon, or an ignis fatuus. Many even of the conservatives were 
inclined to admit that such men as Roscoe Pound must know 
what they were talking about. They might have yielded; it is 
possible that this Convention might have made even more dis- 
astrous compromises with the Zeitgeist than they finally did, if it 
had not been for the Woman’s Auxiliary, then in simultaneous 
triennial session in Denver. The ladies saved the Church for the 
moment at least; for, holding up hands of horror, they exclaimed 
with entire justice, “But if the Church doesn’t continue to hold 
up standards, who will?” 

General Convention accordingly refused to sanction the propo- | 
sition of an ecclesiastical divorce, or to permit the clergy to par- 
ticipate in the contracting of a remarriage. And then it pro- 
ceeded almost wholly to cancel the effect of this preservation of 
basic principles, by allowing almost precisely the same procedure 
to apply to remarriages already defiantly contracted in the face 

_ of the Church’s prohibition. In such cases, the Bishop’s Court 
might examine into the circumstances of the original divorce; 
and if sufficient showing could be made to make it seem desirable 
to retain the parties to the second marriage in the communion of 
the Church, the Bishop might so pronounce: and this recorded 
decision automatically carried with it a permission to any clergy- 
man to “bless” the remarriage. 

One deplorable part of this crab-like procedure is the under- 
lying fact that the clergy under no circumstances do more than 
to “bless” any marriage. It is a commonplace of theology that 
the real celebrants of a marriage are the contracting parties, who 
partake of the universal priesthood of the Church, and administer 
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the Sacrament to each other. The officiating Minister is the 
Church’s official witness, and conveys the Church’s blessing; but 
that blessing no more marries them than the blessing at the end 
of Mass would. They marry each other. And the Roman 
Church, which solemnizes more marriages than any other, forbids 
its clergy ever to celebrate the Sacrament themselves! 

This whole process is simply that of the enforcement of Sunday- 
closing laws in an earlier day of America. It puts the Church in 
the position of bootlegging its goods at the back door, while the 
front door is decently locked and curtained. Such a pharisaic 
affectation of propriety deceives no one. 

There is another very grave effect of this measure. It was cer- 
tainly devised with the best intentions in the world to be charitable, 
and to relax the stringency of discipline as the High Churchmen 
had administered the same. But in fact it actually caused a com- 
plete reversal of the “presumption of innocence,” and a revolution 
of practice. 

The new legislation rashly, and essentially unjustly, assumes 
that offenders against the Marriage Canon, unlike all other sinners, 
are ipso facto excommunicate. They are out, and have to work 
their way in again. Jurisdiction is taken away from the parish 
priest, who is normally the only one who knows the parties and 
the circumstances, and put in the hands of the Bishop, who gen- 
erally knows only what some interested party tells him. 

This radical revolution was accomplished blindly, unintention- 
ally, and therefore unintelligently. The actual enactment of 1931 
in fact remained equivocal—for at the end of the description of 
the procedure before the Bishop, it specified that judgment should 
be delivered for the “recognition of”—definitely not the “restora- 
tion to”—communicant status. 

Moreover, a very queer stipulation of the Canon lumps together 
those merely “married by civil authority”—whose standing no one 
had ever previously questioned—with those “married otherwise 
than as this Church doth allow,” as entitled to go through all that 
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therefore seems as if the best construction that can be put on this 
vague and contradictory legislation is that the process for clari- 
fication of status is an option offered to any communicant who is 
not satisfied about it in his own mind, rather than one enforced 
by the authority of the Church upon all persons uncanonically 
married. Some good canonists accordingly have maintained that 
this legislation did not supersede the normal operation of the 
Communion Rubrics, nor alter the fact that a communicant can- 
not be deprived of his status save by due process of law. 

However that may be, there can be no doubt that the whole 
trend of this legislation is in the direction of the assumption of 
“automatic excommunication.” And the abortive proposals of 
the Commission in 1940 were almost brutal in their final extinction 
of these ancient Christian rights. 

The enactments of 1931 also tried to reconcile another class 
of cases with the discipline of the Church by setting forth a list 
of Impediments to Marriage. In form, this was an ill-assorted 
and ill-digested mixture of Prohibitive and Diriment Impedi- 
ments. It was really offered to furnish Grounds for Annulment, 
to render certain marriages void or voidable, and to make as many 
cases as possible to escape from the ignominy of Divorce through 
the Roman gate. 

Finally, this Convention rounded out its action with its one 
contribution which was unqualifiedly good and constructive, in a 
very considerable emphasis on education and preparation for 
Marriage. In terms of the telling old prohibition poem, this 
would substitute “a rail at the top of the cliff” for “the ambulance 
down in the valley.” 

The general outlines of the legislation of 1931 maintained their 
position throughout the decade. Alterations in 1934 and 1937 
were trivial. At the last Convention in 1940, the Commission 
presented a minutely edited text of this material, which it appar- 
ently hoped would be final. The only major changes however 
were the absolute abolishment of the “Innocent Party” Exception, 
balanced with an outright assertion of the “automatic excommuni- 
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The House of Bishops in Committee of the Whole reworked the 
a whole matter; without, however, any very significant changes of 
se principles or procedures. The dropping of the Exception was 
a passed nearly unanimously ; but the proposal for automatic excom- 
munication was as nearly unanimously rejected. 

The House of Deputies rewrote the Canon also, on much more 
drastic and conservative lines. While a minority of the Commit- 
tee on Canons wanted to make the legislation “more liberal,” and 
proposed to allow the clergy to solemnize any marriage of whose 
bona fides they were convinced, after a party had been divorced 
for two years, the majority recommended an absolute ban on 
solemnizing all remarriages whatever, and in addition, dropped 
all mention of the procedure for securing a “blessing” of a re- 
marriage already accomplished—although they retained provisions 
for Annulments—and eliminated all disciplinary processes against 
communicants uncanonically married, though they kept the “pre- 
experiment” provisions for persons in dubious status seeking to 
enter the Church. 

The great divergence of all these proposals resulted in a definite 
impasse. Consideration of the whole matter was put over to the 
next General Convention. The old Commission was dismissed, 
and a new one appointed to digest the matter for constructive 
consideration. 


VI. Criticisms AND CONCLUSIONS 


Looking back upon this decade of experiments, it appears that 
the basic fallacy which was chiefly responsible for the false moves 
of our legislation was precisely the one thing which the Committees 
of both Bishops and Deputies definitely—I hope permanently— 

knocked out of the picture at the last Convention, namely the 
assumption of Automatic Excommunication. It was assumed 

that the only way in which the Church could vindicate her stand- 
ards of Marriage was to visit condign punishment upon all those 

: who failed to live up to her requirements. And yet it was uni- 
versally recognized that it was not only impossible, it was not 
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equitable, to ban those who were living in perfect conformity with 
the demands of the State and of secular Society. 

Now it would not be fair or true to say that by the course 
which it actually took the Church deliberately conformed to the 
ethics of the world, or discounted its values for cash. What 
really happened was that we made a further application of one 
erroneous principle to which we were already committed. We 
were accustomed to concede and condone the remarriage of the 
“Innocent Party.” And many people said with entire justice, 
that an Adultery was not the only cause, or even perhaps the worst 
cause, that could absolutely bankrupt a marriage. Why therefore 
not examine every case on principles of equity rather than legality? 

This was the origin of the backward step and definitely mis- 
taken procedure which took up the whole problem at the wrong 
end, which relaxed the law in order to avoid exacting its penalty, 
and exculpated the offender by extenuating the offense. The 
legislation set up elaborate machinery for sanctioning and validat- 
ing every possible uncanonical marriage; and then pretended that 
the Church had not changed its requirements ! 

Now this was simply not true. A very great shift was made 
in practice. The “noble experiment” which tried to cover every 
case in equity with provisions of law, in effect vitiated the prin- 
ciples of the law. It enabled practically any person who was 
willing to take the trouble to do so to escape the Church’s penalties, 
and to achieve the Church’s indulgence. It amounted to a sort 
of ex post facto ecclesiastical divorce by indirection. Viewed as 
a procedure for upholding the standards of Christian marriage, 
its impression upon the conscience of the world could have been 
little worse if we had reverted to the ancient laxity of Rabbi Hillel, 
and openly permitted divorce “for every cause,” or given imme- 
diate ecclesiastical effect to the divorce code of Nevada. 

The net effect of the whole trend of this legislation was unmiti- 
gatedly bad, for the simple and overwhelming reason that every 
exception and qualification vitiates the one grand aim of which | 
we should never lose sight, the integrity of the Church’s witness 
to its ideal and objective of indissoluble monogamous marriage. 
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I have never known an Exception, however profoundly 
grounded in law and equity, which did not require endless: ex- 
planations. Inevitably it provokes the bewildered protest, both 
from those within and without the Church, “But I thought the 
Episcopal Church did not marry divorced people!” After that, 
you can explain until you are black in the face; you are left with 
the despairing conviction that nobody but a lawyer could possibly 
understand the explanation—that sort of reasoning simply will 
not go into the average mind. 

Therefore unquestionably the Majority Report to the Deputies 
last year took absolutely the right line by completely cancelling 
: every question both as to the condonation of divorces, and the 
validation of remarriages, and by restoring the stand of the Church 
to a form where nobody can misunderstand it: The Episcopal 
Church does not marry divorced persons. No exceptions at all. 
No malodorous inquiries into the painful cases of “guilty parties,” 
in order to furnish an indulgence for an eventual “innocent party.” 
No pharisaic benedictions with the left hand of remarriages al- 
ready contumaciously contracted. No roundabout retroactive 
procuration of the effects, if not the fact, of an ecclesiastical 
divorce. 

These recommendations did, however, retain provision for ec- 
_ clesiastical Annulments ; though the radically “streamlined” form 

of their proposed Canon did not go into any details of the former 
_ lists of the Impediments to Marriage which furnish the Grounds 

for Annulment. 


No one has ever disputed that the Church has this power to 
declare an Annulment. It may be important that the assertion of 


it be retained. Its practical application, however, is very rare. 
__ There may be a very occasional instance of a person’s ignorantly 

- getting a secular divorce, when, if he had known his rights, he 
_ could as easily have procured an annulment. Perhaps it may be 
desirable that he should have a rehearing by the Church, and ob- 
tain an ecclesiastical annulment. But it may seriously be doubted 
if the gain to the individual is not greatly outweighed by the harm 
done to the consistent witness of the Church. Every such case 
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is another Exception, entailing limitless explanations; every one 4 ui 


in its own sphere impairs the strength of the Church’s stand. 
In any case, the list of Impediments, if retained, requires most 


searching criticism. An absolute line must be drawn between = 


such causes as render a marriage void ab initio, and those which 
might make it voidable by divorce. The same tendency which has 
nullified the Eastern position, and deeply corrupted Roman prac- 
tice, is already observable in our legislation, in a trend toward 
“packing” the Causes for Annulment with matters which are cer- 
tainly grave enough to justify a divorce, but which cannot be held 
to have arisen before the purported marriage. More intelligence, 
and more candor, is needed than has yet been devoted to this part 
of the subject. 

The Deputies’ Committee were right again, not only in rejecting, 
with the Bishops, the presumption of “automatic excommunica- 
tion,” but in doing something which the Upper House did not 
have the vision and courage to do, and dropping from the Canon 
all provisions both for excommunication and for reconciliation. 

The fact is that under present conditions punitive discipline is 
neither salutary nor necessary. People who are wilfully at fault 
about their divorces know it better than anyone else; almost in- 
variably their first act is to turn their backs upon the Church. 
Those who, after all they have been through, still feel that they 
need and want the Church, certainly establish a very strong claim 
upon her ministrations. There may be a very few who wish to 
cling to the Church as a cloak of social respectability. For them, 
the old Communion Rubric is enough. When the circumstances 
are so notorious that the local congregation rejects an offender 
from its fellowship, then—and not till then—is the Minister justi- 
fied in openly excluding a delinquent from the Communion. 

Why should we pretend that we actually want to compel people 
to do precisely the thing which all the time we are chiefly afraid 
that they will do—namely, to desert the Church entirely? We 
should heed the plea of the Lambeth Conference of 1930, which 
called attention “to the Church’s unceasing responsibility for the 
spiritual welfare of all her members who have come short of her 
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standard in this as in any other respect.” Now obviously we can 
not do very much for the spiritual welfare of anyone whom we 
have expelled from any association with us. 

Besides, the world in which we live is quite in agreement with 
the Fathers of Lambeth in finding a lack of proportion in our 
concentrating all our fulminations on “this” particular offense. 
We have gained little by presenting the remarriage of divorced 
persons as the one Unpardonable Sin. Few people see essential 
justice in the reconciliation of a thief or a murderer, and the re- 
fusing of pardon to another person as long as he lives, if he per- 
sists in remaining faithful to the obligations of a marriage which 
is sanctioned by the State and approved by Society, but which the 
Church condemns as uncanonical. 

Even among those who would like to exercise this drastic disci- 
pline, the penalty of Excommunication is frankly unworkable. 
One belligerent bishop informed me that there were some towns 
in his jurisdiction where he did not dare enforce the letter of the 
marriage law as he interpreted it, or the Church would simply 
cease to exist in those places! 

The plain fact is that Excommunication is the last measure 
anyone could possibly want to employ. It is a confession that all 
other means have failed, all moral influence is bankrupt, all control 
broken down; that the situation is hopeless in this world—and we 
have deep dark suspicions at to certain persons’ destination in the 
world to come! It is the action of a teacher who expells an 
utterly recalcitrant pupil from his instruction. Such action may 
vindicate his authority ; but it is an outright admission of his own 
final and abject failure as a teacher of that pupil. Excommunica- 
tion is the last extremity of a spiritual death-sentence. It is the 
action of the State, which finds itself impotent to reclaim or con- 
trol a criminal, and as a last resort can think of nothing better than 
to kill him, as a warning to others. 

All such extreme actions do nothing for the case in hand, except 
to get rid of it. Their only possible value is as a deterrent. And 
it is a matter of experience that if any penalties are too severe, the 
law they profess to apply will be nullified by the refusal of men to 
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sentence, executives will pardon. The death penalty was once 
imposed for the theft of anything of a greater value than five 
shillings. It did not stop theft. When it ceased even to restrain 
theft, because the penalty never could be exacted, the situation was 
met, not by repealing the laws against theft, but by reducing the 
punishment. 

This puts us in a quandary, because the Church’s only dis- 
ciplinary weapon is to put people out of it. We cannot fine or 
imprison eccelesiastical offenders. We have no middle course 
between exacting our spiritual death-penalty, and letting the guilty 
person off entirely. 

The experimental legislation of the last decade tried to find such 
a middle course, in a decidedly egregious direction. We wanted 
to eat our cake and have it. We made the sweeping gesture of 
imposing a blanket excommunication on all delinquents—yet tried 
to fix it up so that no worthy person would suffer for it! We 
devised a most ingenious method for separating the sheep from 
the goats. We put every transgressor out, with the plausible 
assumption that only deserving persons would take the trouble to 
work their way in again! The whimsical effect of this was to 
offer as an alternative to Excommunication the minor nuisance of 
an appeal to the Bishop’s Court! 

The trouble with this artful dodge was not that it did not work, 
but that it did not work a bit better than the basic fact of human 
nature which was in operation before we ever started to tamper 
with the machinery—the fact that most persons who deserve ex- 
communication take themselves off their own accord and under 
their own power. The real viciousness of this legislation is that 
it offers the culprit his own choice of hanging, or a slap on the 
wrist. And such a judicature is worthless to uphold the majesty 
of the Church’s law, and to proclaim before the world the inviol- 
able sanctity of the Church’s ideal. 

The only value of Excommunication is the value of a threat— 
if we ever have to use it, the battle is irrevocably lost as far as the 
particular case in hand is concerned. And the effectiveness of a 
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threat depends entirely on how seriously it is taken. The force 
behind it is not the avenging power of the Church to make people 
suffer pain or loss—we have no such power—it is the pressure of 
public opinion. And the fact is that the modern world remains 
quite unimpressed with our threat—which in some jurisdictions is 
bound to be all too sadistically carried out; in others to prove a 
mere brutum fulmen, much discussed, but never by any chance 
inflicted upon the Prominent Parishioner! 

The general modern attitude is well illustrated in the story of 
the Bishop who expansively remarked to a Judge, “ There is one 
difference between a Judge and a Bishop. A Judge can say to a 
man, You be hanged; but a Bishop can say to a man, You be 
damned.”—“Very true,” replied the Judge; “but there is another 
difference too: if a Judge says to a man, You be hanged, the man 
is hanged.” 

The fundamental fact is that coercive discipline is something 
which a free Church in a free land simply does not possess. The 
Church’s authority is moral, not penal. It can persuade; it can- 
not compel. The minute the Church attempts to draw the reins 
too tight, the people have a very simple remedy—they can walk 
right straight out the front door. 

The real authority of the Church lies in the sphere of precept 
and example. It is a pity we did not realize that sooner. Like 
all Americans, we have tried to dispose of a grave social and moral 
question by passing a sweeping law about it. And like certain 
other Churches, which tried to achieve the goal of Temperance by 
the abortive shortcut of an imposed Prohibition, we must now 
return to the gradual method of Education which we never should 
have abandoned. Like them again, we shall find that our haste 
has lost us a great deal of ground, which must be painfully 
regained. 

Education is the hard way; we have to work at it all the time 
for ever. Education is also the long way; it produces no in- 
stantaneous results. But there is no other manner in which we 
can hope to do anything to transform the spirit of the age in which 
we live toward the mind of Christ. 
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There is only one thing we can do at once, and once for all, 
That is to enact the simple clearcut stand of forbidding the clergy 
to take any part whatever in the contraction or the benediction of 
marriages which the Church’s basic principles do not permit it to 
approve. Any deviations, compromises, or exceptions whatever 
to this standard will forfeit the world’s respect to our witness just 
as surely as we have forfeited it by our ill-judged experiments thus 
far—just as surely as the Church of Rome has totally thrown 
away public respect and influence, by pretending to sanction no 
divorces whatever, and then finding subtle reasons for annulling 
practically any marriage whose parties are willing to expend the 
time and money necessary to do so. 

By this action alone we can instantly regain the world’s atten- 
tion, and (just as soon as our past blunders are forgotten) we can 
recapture its unwilling respect. By this alone we can set forth 
our ideal and standard in an acted example, which will lend direc- 
tion and power to our long task of the education of mankind. 
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ON THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL 


By Hersert Prerrepont Houcuton = 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota 


- Modern writers dealing with the vast subject of the immor- 
tality of the soul have been content to adduce for testimony from 
the teachings of our Lord, his reference to the appearing of God 
to Moses in the burning bush. In that scene God speaks to Moses 
from the bush saying: “I am the God of Abraham, the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob.”* In quoting this episode in con- 
versation with the Sadducees, the Master added these words : “God 
is not the God of the dead but of the living.” ? While this passage 
may have a direct bearing on the Christian’s belief in the death- 
lessness of his personal soul, there is another utterance of the 
divine Saviour which carries even greater weight. It is the saying 
included in the commands given by him to his twelve disciples at 
the beginning of their mission. He has chosen them for a special 
work ; they will go far from their native coasts to spread the good 
tidings ; they will be refused and rejected; they will be in danger, 
and they will suffer. Perhaps they will meet death as a result of 
their zeal for the Gospel; but they are not to fear death in this 
righteous cause; they are not to fear it under any circumstances, 
in any guise or form. And he admonishes them, “Fear not those 
who may kill the body but who cannot kill the soul.”* This 
translation of the passage brings out clearly the use of the words 
may and can, in striking contrast. They may kill thy sturdy body, 
Simon bar Jonah, but thy deathless soul they cannot harm; they 
may slay thee with the sword, James son of Zebedee, but thy spirit 
shall pass unscathed to its glorious reward. They may kill the 
body ; the soul man cannot kill. Here sounds the decisiveness in 
1 Exodus 3, 6. 


2St. Matt. 22, 32. 
3 St. Matt. 10, 28; St. Luke 12, 4. 7 


Matt 10,28 St. 
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the style of utterance so characteristic of our Lord and so Often, — 
apparently, overlooked. It is as if he said: This is an axiom need- _ 
ing no proof; this is an accepted fact; this may as well be taken _ 
for granted at the outset of your ministry. Your bodies may - 
weaken and sicken and die; they may be torn and rent by the fangs 

of wild beasts in the arena in cruel Rome; they may stone you and 

cast you out to die in the streets, but the immortal part of you _ 
shall rise victorious over their worst efforts to destroy you; and __ 
your triumphant cry shall be, “O Death, where is thy sting? O 
grave, where is thy victory?” And he might have added, in that 
close intimate talk with his dear companions, that within a year 

of his own passing the first martyr, Stephen, would fall—to all __ 
appearances dead by the jagged and heavy stones, but would have 
the strength to proclaim in the midst of physical agony a master- 

ful proof of his soul’s flight to its reward in the presence of God. 

A dream, a vision, men say? The vagary of a distorted mind? _ 
The delusion of delirium? Was it so when that dear one of ours 
passed on, not long ago, when a voice called back to tell us that — 
all was so different from what we had thought, and that we too — 
should know when we had come there? Is it only some pagan 
theory of self-satisfying laudation when the gifted Cicero tells us 
how Cato the Censor reiterated his assurance that after death he 
would see his son who, as he says, “preceded me to that abode ; 
whither I soon must go, glancing back and beckoning to me to 
follow?” * The belief in the immortality of the soul is inherent 
in the heart of man. It has been denied mainly by the godless, 
by him who denies God. It is denied by the materialist. It is 
rejected by the student who proceeds to his investigation with an — 

a priori doubt in his mind. But the subject has been a favorite 
one among the most learned sages of the ancient days of our era. 
It has attracted to its consideration the most astute minds of every 
age; it has been a sought-for key to the so-called enigma of human 
existence; it has never failed to interest the minds of men and 
women who are independent in thought, and whose mental proc- 


rel * Cicero, Cat. Maior, 84 (Chap. xxiii). 
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esses move into the realm of the hidden and the unsolved, with a 
desire for spiritual and psychical satisfaction. 

' The philosophers of old were no strangers to this theme, and 
it is to their able words that we may turn for a substantiation of 
our own surmises. To the leader of religious and philosophic 
thought in pre-Christian antiquity, Plato, it is timely to turn. 
And what do we find? We find him stating his opening thesis 
thus: “Either death ought to be wholly disregarded if it quenches 
soul and body together, or it ought to be an object of earnest de- 
sire, if it leads the soul off somewhere to live a life eternal”; and 
he adds, “assuredly no third possibility can be imagined.” But 
he continues: “Our fathers are still living, and that too the only 
life worthy of the name. For while we are shut in within this 
bodily frame, we carry out some design, perform some task im- 
posed upon us by God.”° “The soul,” says Plato, “is from 
heaven, sent down from its real home and, in a sense, submerged 
in the world, a place quite at variance with the soul’s nature.” * 
And the great philosopher sets forth clearly those famous utter- 
ances of Socrates, on the last day of his life, on the immortality 
of the soul. Said he: 

“If it be not possible to have pure knowledge while the body is with us, one 
of two things must be true; either we cannot gain knowledge at all, or we can 
gain it only after death. For then, and not until then, will the soul exist by 
itself, apart from the body. And while we live, we shall come nearest to 
knowledge, if we have no communion with the body beyond what is necessary, 


and are not defiled by its nature. We must live pure from it as far as possible, 
then, until God releases us.” 7 


There is no item of doubt or questioning here; it is assertion 
matured by experience. The resemblance to our Christian ideas 
of rising above the infirmities of our physical being, is significant. 
The thought, too, that we shall know more, after our release from 
this life, is not foreign to our own contemplation. Plato offers 
at least three other proofs of the deathlessness of the soul. 
“First,” he says, “since the mind possesses such marvelous rapidity 

5 Cicero, Cat. Maior 77. 


® Cicero, ibid. quoting Plato. Cf. Apol. 40c and 4la. - 
* Plato, Phaedo 66e and 67a. 
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of action, such power for recalling the past, such ability to foresee _ : 
the future, and the knowledge of so many arts and discoveries, _ 
the nature controlling these powers cannot be mortal. Second, 
since the mind is always in motion and yet the motion has nothing _ 
outside itself to set it going, I believe the motion will have no — 
end outside itself. Third, since the nature of the mind is not 
composite, that is, it does not contain anything dissimilar to itself, 
it cannot be divided, and that which cannot be divided cannot be 
destroyed.” * These three proofs, so ancient and so simple, still 


been in part or in whole within the experience of us all. 
It was Cyrus, King of Persia, who said to his sons when on 
his death-bed : “Do not imagine that now as I shall pass from you Bi: 
a this life, I thenceforth cease to exist. No; for as long asI | 
-was living with you, you never saw my soul, and yet you knew 
that a soul was housed within this body, because of the manifesta- 
tion of it which my actions gave. I beg you to believe, then, that 
‘it still exists when you no longer see me.” *® Once more we see 
here what may be termed a pagan view uttered with full assurance 
of belief. 
I have purposely kept this consideration of the subject apart 
_ from theological doctrines, and especially from teleological con- 
siderations. We are not here dealing with eschatology, the soul’s 
final destiny for good or for ill. We are endeavoring to investi- 
gate our Lord’s decided affirmation that the soul cannot be killed. 
Assertions on the other side might be made by the Sadducees 
of his day, by the Lucretians of the Roman Republic, by the ma- 
terialists of the present day. But as a rule it is the man without 
God who believes he has no soul. It was Lucretius the professor 
of Epicurean materialism who held the gods were careless ; where- 
fore man need not care greatly for them.*® He taught no soul; 
8 Cicero, Cat. Maior, 78 following Plato esp. in Phaedo. The line of reason- 
ing followed by Plato’s successors. Cf. F. G. Moore, Cicero, Cato Maior, p. 
150, n. and Archer-Hind, The Phaedo of Plato, Intro. p. xii. 
® Cicero, Cat. Maior 79. 


10 Lucretius, De Rerum Natura I, 158: et quo quaeque modo fiant opera sine 
divom, and ibid., II passim. 


seem to us valid, and if we give them thought will appear to have 
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he found no God. If no God, then no soul. And the modern 
materialists follow a line of argument identical with that of Lu- 
cretius when they affirm that the death of the body is the end of 
all, since the atoms forming it, once scattered, can never be re- 
united. While of course we grant that a fixed arrangement of 
material atoms may be the necessity for any physical phenomenon, 
we cannot deal with the soul on a physical or material basis; nor 
can we treat with those scientific thinkers whose premise requires 
us to agree that emotion and volition are functions of a physical 
brain only, that, in other words, the soul is like the body material. 
This cannot be. From the words used throughout Holy Scrip- 
ture (in both Hebrew, nephesh, and Greek, psyche), as well as 
in the writings of the Greek and Latin philosophers, we may infer 
that the soul is strictly not material; it is that essence or quality 
or ingredient of the human being which is immaterial, evanescent, 
spiritual, limitless, and unconfined. 

Furthermore, there are two clear conceptions, I think, on which 
not a proof but a conviction of the immortality of the soul may 
rest. Bearing in mind that in none of the ancient writers, who 
have defended this thesis, has there been any doubt of the truth 
of immortality, and also referring to our text where we find that 
our Lord affirms that the soul is deathless, let us consider these 
two further sources of the conviction. First, then, our belief in 
God. We cannot as human beings, instinct with the life of God, 
conceive of an all-wise, all-good Creator as having fashioned the 
soul of man, led it along its apparently infinite lines of develop- 
ment, tried and tested it with all the trials and experiences of this 
life, and then quenching all its activity at the very moment when 
it approaches to the divine life. It is inconceivable to the believer 
in God that the soul shall not live the life eternal. Into the mind 
of man the thought of immortality could never have come had it 


11 YH} = breath: Job 41:13; Gen. 1:20, 30; soul, life, vital principle: Gen. 
35:18; mind, Isa. 42:1 etc. yvxf = breath, = life, spirit, heart, mind, under- 
standing, opposed to oGua. Cf. St. Matt. 2:20; 6:25; St. Mark 3:4; St. Luke 
21:19; St. John 10:11; 1 St. Pet. 1:9; ibid. 2:11, 25; 4:19; Acts 14:2, 22; 
Ephes. 6: 6; et al. 
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been otherwise; for from the divine and eternal we come, nay, 
we are a part of God, of the Eternal, and the conception of life 7. 
eternal comes from God alone. Can we who love most those for 
whom we give most, and upon whom we expend most, imagine a 4 
God bringing to nought those whom he has created, upon whom 


_ in God cannot believe that God will destroy the human soul. 
Second, we have in us an undeterred consciousness of our indi- __ : 
vidual personality, and an acknowledgment of and a reverence for 
that of every other individual soul. It is only the atheist who 
fails to reverence human life; it is only the barbarian, mad with ed 
the lust of blood and of battle, who wills heartlessly to destroy - 
human life. In our inmost heart of hearts we are conscious of __ 
our soul-life; the boundlessness of our thought-processes a 
proofs to us of the infinite capacity of the soul. The limitless — i 
activity of the soul is its instinct of immortality. You and I who 
have been leading along through a few decades this personal and 
individual life of ours, cannot picture the blotting out of this % 
_ individuality; the persistence of personality is the strongest in- 
_ herent trait in our psychology. We can accept the stilling of the _ ny 
voice in the death to this life; we cannot accept the annihilation i 
_ of the personal and individual spirit. We not only reverence our - 
own God-given souls, but we recognize with awe the rights «= 
every other soul. We honor man not for his being man, but for __ 
his being in the image of God. Therefore we reverence each 
- individual human being, and admire in them the good, the holy, 
and the pure. When these souls are taken from us, we cannot __ 
_ think that their all has been accomplished. We believe that their _ 
_ lives here were but a beginning; they leave us for the completion —_ 
of the larger life. We love them. God gave them to us, to _ 
_ know, and to love; and then has he taken them away from dl 7 Fe 
never to be seen or known or loved again? Where they are we 
_ know not, but we believe they are with God. In our hearts jo 
still abide. And the voice of the infinite and gracious Father | 
tells us we shall see them again. Whence came such love, such 
_ assurances in the human breast save from the Creator of the soul? 
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I recently read a quatrain by the Russian poet, Nadson,’* which 
seems appropriate here; I give my own translation: = 


Say not to me, “He is dead.” - ore 
When the fire has ceased 

to burn on the altar, 
the glow still abides ; 

When the rose-petals fall, 
_ the perfume still lingers ; d 

When the harp-strings are «yd 


broken, the echoing 
chord still resounds! 1% 


If we are trying to prove any proposition, the process through 
which we pass is identical for all. First we gather our data, 
being prudent as to the source of such data; next we weigh 
thoughtfully the evidence thus gleaned; finally from these results 
we draw conclusions. If we were endeavoring to prove the 
immortality of the soul, instead of affirming it and expounding 
it we should be forced, in the final procedure, to rest the burden 
of proof upon our own experience. We should not undertake 
to prove that we have souls; we know that we are souls. We 
would not attempt to prove that the soul is deathless; we find im- 
planted within us the conviction that we are immortal souls. This 
has come to us, not from without but from within, not from man 
but from God. And should we then, as Christians, need some 
additional assurance of the truth of our inherent feeling, we have 
only to turn to the words and teachings of our Lord. We find him 
asserting that the soul of man cannot be destroyed by man; we 
find that his every act is living evidence of his complete satis- 
faction in the assurance of the soul’s undying life. No deed or 
word of his was actuated by or eventuated under any other con- 
viction. In his dealings with men, he knew that he was dealing 
with immortal souls. He had no need to stop to prove it. Nei- 
ther have we any need to doubt the fact, or to try to prove it by 

12The quatrain may be found in Berneker’s Russisches Lesebuch, p. 106 


(Sammlung Géschen, Berlin and Leipzig, 1921). 
18 Reminiscent of Plato, Phaedo 86a. 
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scientific method, any more than we need to prove to ourselves the _ 
love of God, the love of a child for its mother, or the undeviating 
recurrence of the wonders of the universe surrounding us. We 
can no more prove such a thesis—nor need we—than we can—or 
need to—prove the existence of the atmosphere essential to our 
physical life. We accept it as our Lord taught and accepted it. 
And we no longer fear those who may kill the body but cannot: 
kill the immortal soul. 

One further thought. If we are following and accepting our | 
Lord’s teaching, as Christians we must remember that as we make 
our various contacts, day after day, with our fellow human be- 
ings, we are treating with immortal souls, whom God knows, _ 
whom God loves, whom God leads, even as he leads you and me. 
To that immortal soul whose outward shell seems mean, give the 
reverence that is its due! To that immortal soul whose mental 
traits offend you, give the reverence that is its due! To that poor, . | 
shabby human being who seems crushed with the load of his error _ 
and his sin, show the reverence that is its due! To that stranger 
from a foreign shore who marvels at our ways and blindly gropes — 
for the right way, and is at times misled by our own irreverent 
disregard, give the honor due him too, for he is an immortal soul! 

_ This you will believe and do if you believe in God; if not, you do 
not yet know God. Let us reverence God, for he is our God for- 
ever and ever; reverence also that soul of yours, for it is the God 
in you; and reverence, in act and motive, in word and thought, all 
men, for we are all immortal souls. 
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A THEOLOGICAL NOTE: ON RELIGIOUS CYNICISM 


By Joseru F. FLetcHer 


After seventeen years of editing, Sidney Dark has published 
his “confessions” in a book entitled The Church, Important or 
Triumphant? Forsaking the trivia which typify most church 
journalism, he says at last what he really thinks “with no polite 
reservations.” There are several ways to sum up his thesis in 
a sentence. One way is as follows: The churches have abdicated 
their essentially subversive role in history and let secular forces 
lead the way to the future. It is very important to understand 
why Mr. Dark points to an exaggerated doctrine of original sin 
as the cause of Christian inertia. This Note attempts to suggest 


certain reasons. 


Religion has a manic-depressive record, in its relation to secular 
history. At the outset, under the influence of apocalyptic hopes, 
the primitive Christian church withdrew from social struggle be- 
cause it had given up history as hopeless in itself. Right down 
through the whole stream of Christian thought in every age we 
find a persistent skepticism concerning the natural order. Un- 
fortunately this skepticism, which has its philosophical grounds, 
has often in practice been a cynicism almost pathological in char- 
acter. 

Christian skepticism about the order of nature has mainly cen- 
tered in two theoretical issues: the true nature of man and the 
true nature of matter. When this skepticism has been ethical, 
denying in man or matter the capacity of salvation through their 
own powers, it was tenable unless it degenerated inte eynicism. 
When this skepticism has been ontological, denying to nature any 
reality of being it has invariably exposed itself as a pathological 
“flight from reality” receiving official censure as formal heresy. 
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A good example of ethical skepticism, in classical doctrine, js 
Original Sin. This skepticism concerning manhood is to receive 
the chief comment of this Note. A good example of ontological 
skepticism concerning the reality of man’s material nature is to 
be seen in the docetic theologies, especially Marcion. Ontological 
skepticism concerning the reality of the physical world, of matter, 
is seen in the Manichaeans. Each of these ontological skepticisms 
persists in our own day. Lumping them together as the idealist 
error, we find it particularly obnoxious in the form of Christian 
Science. 

Concentrate, however, on ethical skepticism in regard to man 
and his moral aspirations. Religious history in this connection 
was mentioned above as “manic-depressive.” The term is used 
to characterize the swing back and forth in Christian anthropology 
between optimism and pessimism about man himself and between 
utopianism and defeatism with respect to man’s collective possi- 
bilities. The insecurity of the Christian outlook (as a curve with 
no discernible trend) is illustrated in modern times by the change 
from liberal Protestant social-gospelism to Barthian transcen- 
dentalism and emphasis on sin. It is obvious throughout that 
doctrinal integrity counts for much less than the influence of 
changing historical situations; in short, that the religious view 
of man, personally and socially, is largely ideological. 

The churches’ conception of man and his possibilities was highly 
optimistic during the Nineteenth Century era of expanding capi- 
talism and a rising prosperity and standard of living; with the 
contraction of capitalism, scarcity, insecurity and war, religious 
skepticism dominates theological discussion. When man appears 
to be successful, theology enjoys a euphoria; when his mistakes 
reap their penalties, theology acquires skeptical features. On a 
rising market we hear the Kingdom of God preached; on a falling 
market the preachers speak humbly of sin. 

The thesis here is that when the pendulum swings violently, to 
a radical point of its arc, the skepticism either hardens into cyni- 
cism or softens into credulity. In principle, skepticism is a 
healthy balance wheel; when it becomes cynicism (or for that 
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matter, credulous humanism) it is pathological. Among many 
theologians today the Barthian influence has been pathological, 
misanthropic, defeatist. 

Its doctrine of man becomes inhumanist. The fact that he is 
a sinner is paramount. There is little reason to hope that man 
can ever achieve anything of significance in his moral struggle. 
The Gospel becomes a humiliating revelation rather than “good 
news.” This is misanthropic and pathological. It’s exposure of 
perfectionism degenerates into cynicism. 

Its doctrine of history, of society, becomes transcendental. It 
sounds deistic. The “depression-phase” of the illness expresses 
itself as defeatism with respect to social development. God is 
wholly other, and this is a fallen world order. The political level 
of decision is essentially imperfect and therefore without the 
possibility of significant achievement. Wars and the rumors of 
war are part of it. So be it. Amen. 

This is not necessarily Barth’s own meaning. Although he 
denies it, it could easily be taken to be the meaning of the Barth 
who wrote on the Epistle to the Romans. It is certainly not the 
meaning of the Barth who wrote an open letter to the churches 
of Czechoslovakia. But it is the meaning of a “swing” in theo- 
logical thought which is associated with Barth’s name. It is the 
cultural meaning of typically escapist theological thought about 
man and his world. It is a petrifaction of human energies and 
a putrefaction of the human spirit. 

This religious cynicism is fundamentally anti-rational. It is 
just as anti-rational as the Nazi ideology which by its hideous 
_ enslavement of Central Europe did so much to disillusion Barth 
and his so-called “dialectical” followers. As they seek to throw 
out Beelzebub, they begin to resemble him. 

The Barthian emphasis on sin in man and the imperfections of 
the natural order comes first as a healthy corrective for the silly 
optimism of liberal thought. But it becomes unhealthy and de- 
velops the image of sheer Calvinism too quickly. It begins to 
reveal again the old Augustinian defeatist cynical ideas of absolute 
human inability, irresistible grace and unconditional election. 
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These dogmas, of course, have few if any advocates. But the 
“mood” is present. Never since the Seventeenth Century has 
Calvinism enjoyed as much vogue not only in badly shaken Europe 
but in frightened America. With the current revival of theologi- 
cal misanthropy we see Jonathan Edwards sneaking back! 

The doctrine of Original Sin is the rational type of our problem. 
Once accepted in principle it prevents “demonic” human preten- 
sions and perfectionist errors in the field of social policy. It 
guards against the wish-thinking errors of the Pelagian optimist. 
But what is there, after all, in the doctrine of Original Sin to 
protect its own idea of man’s imperfection from degenerating 
into pessimism about human achievement? This pessimism is 
invariably connected, on its intellectual side, with a view of man 
which is certainly sub-human. Classical Christianity, as a mat- 
ter of fact, has always held it to be sub-Christian too. Even 
Freud, with his id-ego analysis of depth psychology, had the grace 
to refrain from erecting it into a doctrine of man! The Augus- 
tinian dilemma of total depravity, from which Augustine never 
clearly extricated himself and which his Calvinist disciples were 
stubborn enough to advocate for a time, continues to play a part. 
The fact that it seldom is an explicit element in Christian cynicism 
makes it no less influential. Grace as a complement to man’s 
weakness has never been a guarantee against a sub-human exag- 
geration of the truth of human imperfection. 

In the history of doctrine there is no more significant and per- 
sistent issue than this one. Where things go well in society almost 
all theologians have been willing at least to allow for “civil right- 
eousness” as a human capacity. But once things break down, 
once a crisis stage is reached in social history, then we find the 
“dark view” mirrored in religious utterances. The old struggle 
is a perennial struggle: of Augustine versus Pelagius, of the 
Thomists versus the Scotists, of the Dominicans versus the Fran- 
ciscans, of the Calvinists versus the Lutherans. By calling them- 
selves “neo-Calvinists” today some of our contemporaries only 
distinguish themselves from the dogmatic cynics in point of time, 
not in point of doctrine. With respect to man’s capacity for 
moral achievement, individually and collectively, it is significant 
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that classical theology has frequently described itself as “semi- 
Pelagian” and that the Council of Trent said so in the face of 
Thomist “lobbies” against the Scotists! 

A correspondent recently expressed the problem this way: “I 
am amazed at the number of people who actually seem to crave for 
corruption. Blank was here yesterday afternon, and even he 
seemed to feel (I say feel, because that is precisely what it was) 
that some sort of corruption was essential in order to make the 
work of the Incarnation seem ‘necessary.’ Disorder isn’t ‘bad’ 

- enough. And this just shows what a shaky philosophical (and 
even scientific) intellectual basis most Christians now go on.” 
Here is a problem which is fundamentally a question of mind- 
_ set, of values, and only consequently theological. How can we 
maintain those sharp insights on a profound level of religious 
understanding which face the facts of man’s imperfection, his 
egoism and weakness, his need of humility, without falling into 
the pit of cynicism and despair about man, and therefore about 
history? And further, how can we make sure that our skepticism 
does not appear to be apathy and doubt to mankind, which now 
faces the task of building a future for society and peace? It can 
easily seem to be defeatist, a dash of cold water, a cynical ac- 
ceptance of the status quo. 
An interesting example of this danger is seen in Theodore 
Wedel’s review of Smyth’s Manhood Into God (ANGLICAN | 
THEOLOGICAL REviEWw, July 1941). Smyth attempts a 


_ ¢retism of socialism for the future and classical Catholic doctrine. — 
Wedel first rejects socialism without giving the reader his reasons 
_ for doing so, which is not very helpful. But more significant is 
_ his comment on Smyth’s belief that man can achieve a better and 
_ more workable social order (not a utopia!). He calls it an “ac- 
_ ceptance of Nature before Grace” and calmly says, “I hunger for 
at least a touch of Calvinism.” Boldly he suggests that human 

_ virtue is impossible without the forgiveness of sin and its effects 
through grace. Here again we have the idea that history is — ; 

_ less unless and until all men are “converted.” — 

On the one hand, Smyth regards personal and social sin and 
_ failure as disorder. On the other hand, Wedel regards personal . 
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and social sin as corruption. Hence, Smyth regards the In- 
carnation as a Process, the theosis of history which is practically 
more significant than the Atonement. Wedel regards the In- 
carnation as an Event, and quotes Bishop (Mandell) Creighton 
to the effect that the prominence given the doctrine of the In- 
carnation “weakens the sense of sin!” One religious outlook, 
mind-set, is involved in the human struggle. The other is some- 
how superior to it. One is instrumental. The other is judg- 
mental. 

Few theological writers and preachers advocate clear-cut posi- 
tions of either cynicism or naturalistic utopianism. Nevertheless 
they give the impression to others that at bottom they are often 
one or the other of these things. Perhaps this is due to actual 
confusions of thought, or at léast to the lack of definite formula- 
tion. This writer, for one, believes that much of the seeming — 
ambiguity is due to “original sin” which is basically ambiguous 
and leads to confusion when it receives lip-service in certain circles. 
In any case, it is clear that “men of good will” and of realistic 
philosophy look with suspicion on the social role being played by 
many theologians. They have reason to be suspicious. 

Thus, when Sidney Dark points to “an exaggerated doctrine of 
original sin” as the cause of Christian inertia he suggests an im- 
portant line of thought whereby contemporary theology might 
practice the art of self-criticism and clarification. 

Finally: having said some rather caustic things about the 
“ambiguity” of theological discussion, we should perhaps attempt 
an explicit and clear-cut statement of the position before ending. 
It might be as follows: There is no Original Sin. There is no 
Original Virtue. Man has no inveterate sinfulness; he has no 
inveterate righteousness. Man is limited by Actual Sin. There 
is a predisposition to self-centered living due to the egoistic im- 
pulses of essential human nature. This fact when appreciated 
forestalls social utopianism and human pretension. In no sense is 
it a basis or justification of social defeatism or cynicism about 
human nature. The degree or amount of actual sin varies ac- 
cording to a given set of standards, as man grows to sean 


in a given society or culture. 
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_ called non-resistance sayings of Matthew 5: 38-42, so much misused by pacifists, 
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The Historical Hellenistic Background of the New Testament. By Martin 
P. Nilsson. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1941, pp. vi+ 31. $1.00. 
Professor Nilsson’s Bedell Lecture at Kenyon College sketches in a brief 

manner the history of Hellenic influence upon Judaism and Christianity from 

Alexander the Great through the first century A.D. In the earlier part of the 

lecture, the main historical events are dealt with, and the rise and nature of the 

Diaspora traced. The influence of Hellenism upon Judaism received a check 

after the Maccabean revolt, but revived during Herodian times. In spite of 

official Jewish attitudes (Nilsson thinks that even the Sadducees were little open 
to Hellenic ideas) Hellenism communicated itself readily to the mass of people, 
though probably unconsciously. Recent investigation has shown that Greek 
art was penetrating the synagogues against the traditional prohibition of the 
painting and carving of living creatures. Jewish moral teaching from the 
second century B.C. on reveals many affinities with Greek philosophical writing. 

The most striking suggestion of the book is that the Hellenic concept of a world 

saviour, such as Augustus was hailed to be, who would bring universal peace 

and prosperity, influenced the development of Christian Messianism as against 
the nationalistic concepts of the Jews. 

The book forms a good introduction to the subject. 

STANLEY Brown-SERMAN. 

Virginia Theological Seminary 


The Nature of the Early Church. By E. F. Scott. New York: Scribners, 
1941, pp. vi-+ 245. $2.00. 


To borrow and adapt a title from Charles Lamb, this book might be described 
as an answer to ‘Popular Fallacies’ about the Church, particularly the one which 
maintains that the Church has perverted the message of Jesus. Dr. Scott shows 
that adjustment is the word for what happened, and not perversion. The 
Church began in a kind of ecstasy, expecting the imminent arrival of the King- 
dom, but the Kingdom failed to arrive and so the Church had to equip itself 
for the long march through history. It had to formulate doctrines to bring its 
message into line or into opposition with the current ideologies and to organize 
as an institution similar in many respects to other institutions in the world. 
This adjustment was no doubt often overdone but adjustment of some kind was 


_ necessary and inevitable. The Church is a paradox, an international nation 


which has to conduct itself as if the Kingdom has come, when as a matter of 
fact, the Kingdom has not come, this is the tension which gives it life and power 
and opposition. The author seems to overstress the difficulty of fulfilling the 
demands of Jesus under the conditions of this world. For instance the so 
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are not difficult of fulfilment even in this world by one who can overcome per- 
sonal pride and refuse to be disturbed by personal inconvenience; but no criti- 
cism should keep anyone from reading this illuminating and suggestive book. 


A. H. Forster. 
Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 


The Spiritual Life According to Saint Isidore of Seville. By Sister Patrick — 
7 Jerome Mullins, O. P. Washington: Catholic University of America Press, — 


1940, pp. xi-+ 212. $2.00. 


In the Studies in Mediaeval History (New Series), published by the Catholic 
University, this is the third work which adds to the all too small number of 
books available in English dealing with the Church in Visigothic Spain. This 
careful study makes only the very slightest contribution to our knowledge of the 
Spiritual Life, for St. Isidore left no formal treatise on the subject and is 
almost entirely silent concerning its higher stages. But it does give much 
information, valuable and interesting, concerning St. Isidore himself, and even 
more concerning the Church in Spain in his time. Students of the history of 
Penance will find the pages on Canonical Penance profitable. (It is refreshing 
to. find this Dominican author, whose book bears the necessary Nihil Obstat 
and Imprimatur, in agreement with the conclusions reached by Mortimer’s 
The Origins of Private Penance in the Western Church.) Liturgical scholars 
will note the wise comments on the Mozarabic Consecration Prayer and its 


Epiclesis: “The consecration is divided logically, rather than temporally” (p. 7 


123). There are some misprints and a very few cases where the English trans- 
lation in the text fails to bring out clearly the force of the Latin original, always 


given in full in the footnotes. 
W. F. Wurman. 
Nashotah House 


The Christian Interpretation of Sex. By Otto A. Piper. New York: Scrib- 
ners, 1941, pp. xv + 234. $2.00. 
Dr. Piper has given us in this book a profound attempt to interpret sex from 
the point of view of the reformation doctrine of justification by faith alone. 


This doctrine is unqualifiediy represented as Pauline and biblical so that, outside __ 


of this tradition, there will be two types of readers. One group will disagree _ 


flatly from a Catholic position. Another, which includes the reviewer, will have 
a general agreement with the position but will prefer to represent it as a 
profound interpretation of St. Paul and the essential theme of the Bible but not 


as identical with them. For the second group general agreement will not 


mean complete agreement nor acceptance of every conclusion derived from 
the main thesis. 


At the center of his thinking, Dr. Piper places the Hebrew-Protestant under- on 


standing of man as a psycho-physical unity whose body is subject to redemption 
as part of himself. Christianity is, therefore, understood as seeking the spir- 
itualizing of sex, that is, the Holy Spirit’s control of sex, not a spiritualizing 
of sex which means either its de-materialization or its rationalization with 
idealistic ethics. The biblical interpretation of sex begins with the understand- 
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ing that man by divine creation is conditioned by maleness and femaleness to 
the end that man and wife may become a unity. Bodily unity, unity of the 
flesh, is achieved in sexual intercourse or even in the desires of two persons 
which move them toward it. 

“Because this fundamental idea of the unity of the flesh has been allowed 
to fall into the background, the theory of sex morality, both on the Roman 
Catholic and on the Protestant side, has developed along wrong lines. Instead 
of starting from the fact of sexual experience, the standpoint of a dualistic 
metaphysic was accepted at the outset, a course which seemed to be justified by 
the apparently ascetic admonitions of the New Testament. Body and soul were 
widely separated, and set in opposition to one another. Sex began to appear 
to threaten the spirit. This dualism, however, could not be consistently main- 
tained because that would have meant contradicting other central Biblical state- 
ments. Nevertheless, abandoning the idea of the unity of the flesh, sex life 
ceased to be a matter of course. It now needed to be justified afresh. Justi- 
fication was attempted from the standpoint of the institution of marriage, or 
the desire to propagate, but this meant following a false trail which could not 
lead to an understanding of the depths of sex life” (pp. 45 f.). 

Sexual differentiation and sexual union have divine significance in them- 
selves as the natural occasions for fellowship between a man and a woman. 
Sexual union expresses personal love and becomes a symbol which points 
toward Christian love in Christian monogamous marriage. This does not mean 
that the exercise of sex is of absolute significance, since it is done away es- 
chatologically. Nor does it mean that procreation is not divinely (as well 
as naturally) connected with sexual union. Children are a special blessing of 
God, “an heritage of the Lord.” 

Sex experience not only joins two persons in what is essentially an indis- 
soluble unity and creates a special kind of personal relationship but it also be- 
comes the occasion for an ineffable knowledge of one’s own human existence 
which is closely connected with a knowledge of the inner secret of sex. This 
knowledge of self and sex is disclosed only in Christian love sustained by faith 
and is darkly apprehended outside of Christianity. From such knowledge derives 
the true relationship of man and woman, which is not that of a rational equality 
but that of a complementary difference in unity. One of the best chapters in 
the book is that which carefully defines four virtues of sex life, love, faithful- 
ness, accord with nature, and chastity. Because there is difference between man 
and woman these virtues are conditioned by the sex of their possessor. 

There is also a sane discussion of such problems as contraception, non- 
marital and pre-marital sexual union, adolescent sex education, use of sex 
within marriage, proper clothing for women, sex in art and humor. Critical 
discussion of these sections is beyond the scope of a brief review. Of great 
value is the selected bibliography in the appendix which has excellent com- 
ments upon the books listed. 

The book as a whole does not leave the impression of clarity and good or- 
ganization which would make it of service in training average lay Christians. 
It abounds, however, in brilliant and illuminating insights which may be grasped 
at first reading quite apart from the total structure of the argument. 


Virginia Theological Seminary 
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The Present Age; and Two Minor Ethico-Religious Treatises. By Sgren 
Kierkegaard. Translated by Alexander Dru and Walter Lowrie. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1940, pp. xii + 163. $2.50. 


The cult of Kierkegaard is rapidly growing, but is likely to find most of us 
only straggling followers. The literature is too immense for quick absorption. 
I can recall a lecture hour in Marburg a dozen years ago in which Kierkegaard 
was extolled. I had never so much as heard of him and tried to make up for 
an evident lapse by immersing myself for a week in a German translation in 
twelve volumes. The result was a blur. The words “Either-or” (title of one 
of Kierkegaard’s earlier books) is a clue to much of his thought, but is also an 
embrassing challenge to a prospective student. “Either” one takes Kierkegaard 
seriously enough to read him at length, and with a biographical key always 
at hand (like Dr. Lowrie’s monumental volume) “or” one remains at best on 
the fringe of the cult. 

Yet even the chance reader of one of his translated works, though he may 
fail of full comprehension of this strange genius, is going to be rewarded. 
Kierkegaard is prolix and morbidly introspective, but you cannot remain 
indifferent to him. He stirs the conscience. Some of his parables are un- 
forgettable (like the one of the king wooing the beggar maid in the Philosophical 
Fragments). Indeed, an anthology of his parables (some are given in Dr. 
Lowrie’s biography) might be the most useful introduction to his message. 

Of the three writings in this volume, the second, which bears the further 
title, “Has a man the right to let himself be put to death for the truth?”, is the 
most typical of Kierkegaard, and by far the most rewarding. It begins with an 
analysis of the crucifixion of Christ which is again “unforgettable.” “The 
mighty hated Him because the people wished to make Him king, and the people 
hated Him because He would not be king” (p. 89). “In a happy land in time 
of peace the contrast betwen the eternal and the earthly is not so striking. To 
say to a rich man, Thou shalt first seek God’s kingdom, is a mild thing, in 
contrast with this hard saying, this (humanly) shocking thing, of saying to a 
hungry man, Thou shalt first seek God’s kingdom. So (humanly) it was 
indeed like treachery against the age, against the nation, against the national 
cause” (p. 93). These are mere glimpses of Kierkegaard’s telling of the 
central act in the Christian story. Christ’s facing of death was that of in- 
carnate God. The fact of his being deity differentiates his problem from ours. 
We, as sinners, cannot naively equate our situation with His. Following Christ 
is not a simple challenge to imitation. Christ could die for the truth because 
He was the Truth. We are not the Truth. Hence a man has not an obvious 
right to die for the truth and make others (ignorant of that truth) guilty of 
his death. Thus Kierkegaard answers the question of the treatise with a No, 
though he is willing to grant exceptions to apostles and witnesses to the gospel 
before the heathen. 

The other two sections of the volume can be summarized more briefly. “The 
Present Age” is an analysis of vulgarian democracy.‘ To equate the opinion of 
mass-man (the word, to be sure, is a more recent discovery) with the voice of 
God is blasphemy. There is indictment in this essay which can disturb us 


today, and wisely so. ~~ 
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The closing treatise, “Of the difference between a genius and an apostle,” is 
an argument partly echoing that of the essay on “dying for the truth.” A 
genius—even a great religious genius—is not an apostle. The note of apostle- 
ship is its endowing the speaker with authority. An apostle’s words may be 
the opposite of clever or aesthetically pleasing, or logically convincing. We do 
not look for such external adornments in a king’s decree either. They might 
even be out of place there. The argument implies that the Christian preacher, 
insofar as he represents the “apostolic” Church, must also avoid striving to be a 
genius. His note, too, must be authority. 

TuHeopore O. WEDEL. 
College of Preachers 


Life Negation: an Indian Study of Christ. By A. McG. Coomarasamy Tampoe. 
London: Luzac and Co., 1941, pp. 94. 2s.,6d. 


The worst feature of this little book is its title, for it tends to mislead the 
reader, and, in some places, the writer too. It is a careful study of the bear- 
ing of the work and teaching of Christ on the Christian life with reference to 
Hindu mystic doctrine. The author is an Indian Christian, and the work aims 
at showing that the essence of the Christian Faith is the elimination of self- 
interest as a via mystica. The chapter on “Indian Thought,” however, makes a 
clear distinction between the needs of the ordinary man and the limitations of 
the sadhu and hermit. It is this chapter which sets forth in simple language— 
perhaps too simple—the underlying ideas of Hinduism and lays the foundation 
for the writer’s approach to Christ, thus turning the tables on anti-Christian 
opponents. It is a dangerous line of argument, which may easily produce maya 
in place of conviction. It is refreshing to find no mention of Mahatma Gandhi 
as a rival of Christ, but strange that the author does not refer to the words “I 
have come that ye may have fulness of life.” ——— 

W. Bucxzer. 

Oberlin Graduate School of Theology * 


God and Philosophy. By Etienne Gilson. New Haven: Yale University Press, 

1941, pp. xviii + 147. $2.00. 

With the brevity and pungency becoming in a lecturer, the illustrious philo- 
sophical critic surveys the history of natural theology from Thales (delight- 
fully treated) to the existentialism of today (temptingly suggested in word 
but never dealth with). And with the disgust for mere history-of-philosophy 
becoming in a philosophical reasoner, the Neo-Scholastic quickly gets us past 
the mere history to the judgment upon what has been said. 

As previously, while appreciating Plato and Aristotle, Gilson is more heartily 
_ in favor of Moses’ “I am,” i.e. creation as revealed in the Jewish-Christian 
tradition, in favor of existence as more important than essence. The essence- 
existence tension is the center of interest here; the philosophers stand or fall 
by their position on that issue. The Greeks gave procedence to essence, the 
timeless, qualitative, descriptive what-it-is, in all crucial questions, divine or 
human; the Bible and Christian philosophers stand for existence, the act of 
being, to be at all, as prior to the what-kind-of-being-it-is. In God alone is 
there identity of essence and existence. In Christian philosophy alone are 
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existence and essence reconciled, and religion and philosophy united. Christian ; 
philosophers used “Greek philosophical technique in order to express ideas that 
had never entered the head of any Greek philosopher” (p. 43). “A true meta- 

_ physical revolution was achieved when somebody began to translate all the 
problems concerning being from the language of essences into that of ex- 
istences” (p. 67). 

There are places where the linguistic difficulties of ens, esse, being, and to be — 
are not overcome (pp. 63, 70, 71, 72, 103). “Livest and reignest” as used on 
p. 58 is ungrammatical. 

The book is, through its brilliant overstatement of differences, a great stimu- _ 
lant to sober discrimination. 

M. B. Stewart. 

General Theological Seminary 


Methodism and the Frontier: Indiana Proving Ground. By Elizabeth K. Not- _ 
tingham. New York: Columbia University Press, 1941, pp. ix +231. $250. | 
Hoosiers are wont to boast that their state is the most typically American of 

all the forty-eight. Methodists like to think that theirs is the nearest approach 

to an American Church. And of course Indiana is one of the strongholds of 

Methodism. Ample reason why the Hoosier state should be made the centre 

of a sociological study of the Americanization and ‘frontierization’ of Methodism. _ 

Insofar as Methodism came almost to dominate large sections of Indiana, it — 

did so only by overcoming strong competitors—notably the Baptists and Presby- 

terians, who once hotly challenged the followers of Wesley and Asbury on the __ 

frontier. In seeking to account for the victory of Methodism, so far as it was | 
victorious, Miss Nottingham finds that it possessed a decided advantage in — 
being unencumbered by the “doctrinal baggage” of predestination; further, that 

the Methodist gospel of free grace met a ready response in the democratic so- 

ciety of the frontier. Methodism, too, combined firm central authority and 

power of organization with a flexibility which enabled it to adapt itself to chang- 
ing conditions and so to grow up with the country. Its circuit-riders were 
ably directed while often the Baptist preachers were undisciplined guerillas. 

It was free of the intellectual snobbishness which cost the Presbyterians so 

dear in the battle for the frontier. 
Miss Nottingham, a member of the department of Sociology in Wheaton — 

College, Massachusetts, gives us a lively picture of the Indiana ‘proving ground’ 

of Methodism—its rugged individualisms and hot enthusiasms, its tensions and 

threatened schisms, its pioneer bishops and equestrian evangelists, the frontier 

techniques of camp meeting and revival—largely as illustrated in the career or 
seen through the eyes of Allen Wiley, who played an important part in the 
struggle a hundred years ago. And, as we read, we see Indiana Methodism 

‘coming of age’ as its flexibility enabled it to adjust itself to more staid and 

stable conditions and the circuit-rider gave place to the settled pastor. One is 

made to realize that Wesley’s peculiar genus for adapting means to situations 

has not failed among his disciples. 

oer Percy V. Norwoon. 


- Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 
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I Have Considered the Days. By Cyrus Adler. Philadelphia: Jewish Publi- 
cation Society, 1941, pp. xiii + 447, 19 full-page illustrations. $2.50. 

This book contains the autobiographical recollections of one of the most re- 
markable Jewish personalities of our day, one might add the most notable, in 
view of President Roosevelt’s selection of him as representative of Jewry in the 
threefold Inter-Faith Commission. The volume with facile style gives almost 
photographic pictures of a life full of manifold experiences since the author’s 
birth in an Arkansas town to almost his death in Philadelphia, April 7, 1940. 
Taking up first the study of law in that city, he fought shy of it, and went to 
the Johns Hopkins University, where under Prof. Paul Haupt’s tutelage he 
received the first degree of doctor of Philosophy in Semitics awarded in this 
country. He then removed to Washington, where he served as Librarian in 
the Smithsonian Institution and in the Library of Congress. He returned to 
Philadelphia to become the first president of the Dropsie College for Hebrew 
and Cognate Studies, and subsequently added to this duty that of presidency of 
the Jewish. Theological Seminary in New York City, holding both posts until 
his death. He was president of the American Jewish Historical Society and 
of the Jewish Publication Society, became editor of The Jewish Quarterly Re- 
view, when that excellent journal was transplanted to this country, and was 
chairman of the committee which produced the admirable revision by Jewish 
scholars of the ‘Authorized Version’ of the Hebrew Scriptures. There is de- 
lightful presentation of his relations with the notable representatives of Jewry in 
this country and abroad, and of the part that he played, with his statesmanlike 
qualities, in the causes of his people. The book should be of interest to Chris- 
tion readers for such insights in a milieu too little known. But Adler had still 
wider contacts in various public commissions, for example for the Chicago Fair 

— and the Cincinnati Exposition; and in many official duties abroad, for ex- 

Pa ample in connection with the Versailles Conference and its aftermath; and 

these engagements brought him in contact with the eminent actors in cos- 
: mopolitan life whose personalities he sketches with a vivid pen. He added to 
_ r his local duties that of president of the Philadelphia Public Library, and active 

membership in the American Philosophical Society, and was an invaluable 
te patron of the American Schools of Oriental Research. A consistent and high- 
: : spirited Jew, he gave himself liberally to all causes of common good and in- 
; terest. In a word, the book casts a clear and steady beam of light through the 


___- many-sided panorama of the last half-century of domestic and international life. 
~ The New Testament in Basic English. New York: Dutton, 1941, pp. viii + 548. 

$2.00. 
A 7 The competent critic of this Basic English version of the New Testament 


should enjoy thorough familiarity with the problems involved in translating the 
Greek New Testament into our mother tongue, and should also have an expert 
Bé 5 acquaintance with Basic English. Your reviewer must, on the contrary, admit 
his previous ignorance of what the introductory note describes as “a simple 
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form of the English language which, with 850 words, is able to give the sense 
of anything which may be said in English.” The same note adds that one 
hundred more poetical words, and fifty biblical words, have been needed 
to accomplish the task of rendering the New Testament into Basic. To squeeze 
the New Testament vocabulary within one thousand English words has taken a 
lot of verbal ingenuity, and the reader often admires the skill displayed. Yet 
too often he feels the loss of power and picturesqueness, and in particular he 
laments the periphrases necessitated by the limitation to sixteen verbs. The 
Gospels especially suffer, since their picturesque colloqualism frequently van- 
ishes in the artificial and rather flat simplicity of Basic idiom. 

Inevitably, one encounters a good many passages where Basic imposes poor 
translation. For example, “love of competition” in Rom. 2:8 is decidedly mis- 
leading, yet perusal of the Basic word list (unfortunately not printed in the 
volume) fails to reveal any alternative. Likewise, to describe the casting of lots 
in Acts 1:26 thus: “They put it to the decision of chance,” is very bad indeed, 
since the lot was intended to secure not a chance decision but God’s choice. 
(Basic permits in this case: “They ket God make the decision,” which seems at 
least as legitimate a translation.) Similarly, in Rom. 12:12, “quiet in trouble” 
is wrong, and while in Basic one may not say “steadfast,” one might say 
“strong in trouble.” In Rom. 12:30, “Those who were marked out by him 
were named,” is apt, but the failure to translate consistently with this usage 
in 12:28 and 1:4, 6, 7 makes the rendering of these passages inadequate. Lack- 
ing the word “promise,” the translator used “hope offered by God” in 9:4, but 
much more aptly “God’s undertaking” in 9:8. He cannot say “call upon him” 
in 10:12 or “call upon the name” in 10:13, so he renders: “have hope in his 
name” in the one case, and “give worship to the name” in the other. Why 
the misleading variety, since the latter translation is much the closer? 

Translations which seem definitely wrong are (1) “put under the power of 
change” in Rom. 8:20, where “made of no use” would at least convey in Basic 
something of the “emptiness” or “variety” in the Greek word. (2) Another 
error is “turning away in disgust at your name,” Luke 6:22. “Putting out your 
name,” which is Basic, is also a literal translation. (3) In Matthew 6:19, 
“worms and weather” is neatly alliterative, but I know no other justification for 
“weather.” (4) In Rom. 1:20, “existence” for Saérnys will hardly do: “exist- 
ence as God” seems the Basic for “divinity.” (5) In Rom. 3:31, “make it clear 
the law is important” quite misses the contrast with the preceding “make the 
law of no effect,” and should be: “make the law to have effect.” 

Occasionally, of course, the translator is lost in the exegete, as in Mk. 1:4, 
where “baptism as a sign of forgiveness of sin for those whose hearts were 
changed” could better read, “a baptism of change of heart for putting away of 
sins,” leaving to the English reader the same problems of interpretation the 
Greek presents. 

The reviewer concludes that while Basic may be a useful beginning in 
English for the foreigner, it is far from being a good form of the language into 
which to render the New Testament; and he remains curious as to the identity 
of the New Testament scholars in Great Britain who presumably were among 
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the members of the two committees mentioned in the introductory note, for he 
submits that even within the limitations of Basic, the translation could too often 
be bettered by more careful attention to the Greek original. Did the New 
Testament scholars approve: “the kingdom of God is in your hearts” (Lk. 
17:21)? 

Though many passages are finely, as well as simply rendered, the translation 
frequently needs revision. It would also be better English and a more adequate 
translation if its vocabularly included a lot more verbs: but then it would 
no longer be in Basic English. 


Norman B. Nasu. a 


St. Paul’s School 


Man of God. By David E. Adams. New York: Harpers, 1941, pp. xii + 210. 
$2.00. 

Professor Adams of Mount Holyoke has spent many years teaching the Bible. 
In this wise and thoughtful study of the Synoptic gospels he has given us 
something that will be of real value in college and seminary courses, and that 
will not go out of date very soon. Obviously this is not just a book produced 
“for the trade;” it is mature, balanced, the product of ripe reflection. 

The main thesis is that the Old Testament writers developed, especially in 
the Abraham, Moses, Samuel, Elijah and Elisha cycles, a conventional picture 
of the Man of God, his endowments and modes of action. His birth is more | 
than an ordinary event, he is often a man of the wilderness, he performs 
miracles, rebukes kings, champions the poor, changes the course of history, 
reveals the will of God, and sometimes his life is climaxed by an ascension to 
heaven (see pp. 58 f. for the summary). The synoptic writers tell the story of 
Jesus in harmony with this traditional picture; for the form criticism of the 
gospels, the Old Testament is therefore of more decisive importance than Hel- 
lenistic parallels. This point was, of course, suggested by Goodspeed’s Jntro- 
duction, pp. 125 f., and long before that by Reimarus, but Adams seems definitely 
to have established it. Naturally, he also recognizes the presence of other 
Old Testament theological motifs, as critics do in general. 

After an introduction dealing with the obstacles which keep moderns from 
understanding the New Testament and making a fruitful use of it, and the 
chapter setting forth the Man of God pattern, Professor Adams considers the 
gospel sections in the order given in Burton and Goodspeed’s Harmony. The 
miracles are treated in detail and rationalized in various ways. The historical 
Jesus was closer in spirit to the great Hebrew prophets than to the pre- 
literary ones who furnish the evangelists their narrative models. He looked 
upon His work as that of teacher, and His deep sense of sonship to God is 
the root of all Christology (p. 65), rather than the Messiah, Son of Man, and 
Suffering Servant patterns, which He never accepted. Though, on pp. 69 f., 
Adams repudiates the idea that our Lord told the Baptism and Temptation 
stories, he does seem to think that a historical nucleus lies behind them (p. 180). 
The Caesarea Philippi narrative, and all messianic sayings and passion predic- 

_ tions, are rejected as unhistorical (pp. 115 f., 123 f.), but someone must have 
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ascribed Messiahship to Jesus if He consciously rejected the rdle and thereby 
lost followers (p. 129). It is impossible to know whether Jesus expected the 5 
end of the age to come soon (p. 138). He did not voluntarily choose the Cross 
or regard it as a sacrifice “for many.” The resurrection faith is based, not on 
the empty tomb, but on dream-visions of Christ, which were valid religious ex- 
periences (pp. 167-169). 

Adams has relatively little comment on Jesus’ teaching, but enough so that 
we wish he might have said more. He questions whether our Lord had a 
specific and unified view of the Kingdom (p. 136) and thinks that we should 
base our social gospel on the inherent truth of such a gospel rather than on 
any Kingdom sayings. There are some wise words on pp. 92 f. on the problem 
of justice and love, neatly summarizing the difference between Jewish and | 
Christian ethics, and the problem with which St. Paul had to wrestle. His iM 
interpretation of the sayings on non-resistance, and their significance (pp. 94-99),  —=-—> 
is sound historical exegesis, and very timely. It is curious that Adams should — 
be so doubtful of the authenticity of the L parables, since it is L which gives 
the portrait of our Lord closest to the author’s own view. 

The concluding chapter is a reconstruction of the outward events of Jesus’ 
life, including a Christological interpretation. One feels that more stress could 
be laid on Jesus’ sense of a unique vocation in connection with the Kingdom, 
even though He may not have used the term “Messiah,” which would in- | 
evitably have been misleading. As a result of such extreme care to avoid 
“tendency,” some of the material which Adams regards as genuine becomes 
almost incomprehensible. Despite this defect, imposed by the desire to write 
sober history—despite, too, the silence in regard to rabbinical material and the 
Hellenistic background—the book asks the questions which should be asked, 
and generally gives the right answers. 


SHERMAN E. JoHNsOoN. 


Episcopal Theological School 
Woman in the Sacred Scriptures of Hinduism. By Mildreth Worth Pinkham. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1941, pp. xvi + 239. $2.75. 


This is a very careful and conscientious study of this vast and complicated 
subject. Dr. Pinkham has utilised all the pertinent material to be found in 
Indian sacred literature (i.e. Hindu, Buddhist and Jain) as well as the abundant 
secondary literature dealing with the many aspects of the question. The book 
is totally free from tendentious interpretations and can be recommended as a 
reliable guide to all those interested in the problem. 

G. V. BosrinsKoy 

University of Chicago 
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Rome. By Hermann Vogelstein. Translated by Moses Hadas. Philadelphia: 
Jewish Publication Society, 1940, pp. xvi + 421. $2.25. 

--—s—Dr. Vogelstein’s volume, the seventh in the Jewish Communities Series, traces 
ss the story of the Jews in Rome from the second century B.C. to the present 
a time. Packed with information, it is nevertheless sufficiently selective so that 
the uninitiated reader’s interest is preserved. Book I, comprising the first 
91 pages, which tells the story down to the year 312, is of great interest for 
the study of primitive Christianity, and will be especially helpful to the be- 
ginning student, for a great deal of archaeological material is digested. Some 
of Dr. Vogelstein’s conclusions are interesting: the synagogue of the Libertines 
(Acts 6:9) was probably founded by Roman Jews, not necessarily proselytes 
(p. 16); it is estimated that there were 20,000 Jews in Rome in the first half 
of the first century A.D. (p. 17); the story of the grandsons of Jude is ac- 
cepted as historical (p. 68); T. Flavius Clemens and Flavia Domitilla were 
proselytes, not Christians (p. 72). Josephus does not come out very well either 
as a man or as a historian. Excellently translated by Dr. Hadas of Columbia, 


the volume deserves a wide circulation. 7 —_ 
= S. E. J. 


The American Jewish Year Book: 5702, September 22, 1941 to September 11, 
1942. Ed. by Harry Schneiderman. Philadelphia: Jewish Publication So- 
ciety, 1941, pp. xlii + 884. $3.00. 

For the Christian who wishes information about contemporary Jewry the 
Year Book is indispensable. Among other things, it contains a survey of 
world Judaism and its vicissitudes during the year, lists of Jewish organiza- 
tions, full necrologies (e.g. eight pages on Henry Horner), lists of books 
published during the year, an ecclesiastical calendar and tables of sunrise and 
sunset. Christians publish denominational annuals, but ‘there is nothing, so 
_ far as I know, which gives a picture of ecumenical Christianity of comparable 
- an scope. For good or ill, the Jews are one people in a sense in which Christians 

are not. 

Ss. E. J. 


The Mass. By Joseph A. Dunney. New York: Macmillan, 1941, pp. viii + 375. 
$1.25. 

Father Dunney first published his book in 1924, and Macmillan has now 
reissued it. Fundamentally it is a homiletical exposition of the Roman mass 
designed for lay people, written in clear and simple style, embodying a wealth 
a of scriptural and church historical material, including dozens of pictures. Any- 

one who wishes to know exactly what is taught about the mass in the Roman 


Church in the United States will find the answer to his questions here. 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 
Who Is My Patient? A Religious Manual for Nurses. By Russell L. Dicks, 
New York: Macmillan, 1941, pp. 149. $1.50. 


Mr. Dicks sets forth, for the benefit of Protestant and Roman Catholic nurses, 
the fundamental religious needs of the sick, how to recognize them, how the 
nurse can do her part in dealing with them, and what her relations with the 
clergyman and patient should be. Selected Bible passages are suggested, and 
the book includes a fine collection of prayers for the use of Roman Catholics 
(set forth by proper authority), Protestants, and Jews. Episcopalians are 
not singled out for any unusual attention, though what is said about their 
religious practises is intelligent and appropriate. The book will fill a gap 
which needs to be filled. It can be recommended, not only to the nurse, but also 
to the priest, who will learn from it some things which he needs to know. 


S. E. J. 


A Catholic Dictionary. Donald Attwater, general editor. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1941, pp. xvi + 576. $1.98. 


This is a reissue, with slight change in title, of the Catholic Encyclopaedic Dic- 
tionary, published ten years ago under the editorship of a group of English 
Roman Catholics. It is a work of “quick reference to . . . the words, terms, 
names, and phrases in common use in the philosophy, dogmatic and moral 
theology, canon law, liturgy, institutions and organization of the Catholic 
Church.” Biography is altogether excluded save for brief notices of the saints 

in the Roman calendar. Except where the controversial element is introduced, 


the volume seems quite trustworthy, and is now offered at a price which ought 

to prove attractive. Anglo-Catholicism is described as a form of Protestantism 

(the basic principle of which is private judgment) differing from other va- 

rieties in that Anglo-Catholics “choose different things.” ‘Catholics’ may use the 

term out of politeness, but of course their use of it must not be interpreted as 
approval. 


P. V. N. 


Introduction to Youth. By Erdman Harris. New York: Macmillan, 1940, 
pp. xii-+ 221. $1.75. 


This is an indispensable book for those who work with young people. Writ- 
ten by one who has lived and worked with underprivileged youth and secondary 
and college students, Introduction to Youth tells parent, teacher, or pastor just 
why young people act as they do. It discusses youth’s problems without 
prudishness or priggishness and sets forth a practical program whereby 
young people and adults can work together to mutual advantage. How to 
guide youth in the matter of belief, morals, vocations, and a philosophy of life 
is discussed. The author’s suggestions are concrete and are illustrated with a 


wealth of interesting case studies. 
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